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URS is a peculiarly self-conscious age; and, despite 
all our talk about being objective and avoiding in- 
troversion, we have become absorbed in the problem 

of our own nature as men. New instruments of analysis and 
new points of view have rendered the study of the problem 
more complex. It is our task in this paper to examine sympa- 
thetically but critically the naturalistic point of view. 

The term “‘naturalistic” is rapidly becoming another of those 
“weasel words” of which philosophers are suspicious. And 
rightly so, for there are at least three kinds of naturalism to be 
differentiated. One is mechanistic naturalism, born of the 
mechanistic physics of the eighteenth century and inclined to 
regard all reality as reducible to laws of mechanics. Its apogee 
is the boast of Laplace that, if given the location, mass, and 
velocity of an object, he could foretell its whole future destiny. 
The biological sciences and the new recognition of the signifi- 
cance of time broke down this sort of naturalism and replaced 
it, so far as the study of man was concerned, by a second kind 
of naturalism—the biological. In this view the irreversibility 
of biological processes is recognized—you cannot push the hen 
back into the egg—and the category of organism is accepted. 
That this is still a disputed view is seen in the contemporary 
controversy between mechanists and vitalists in biology; but 

« This article and Dr. Tillich’s, which follows, represent the substance of a sympo- 


sium at a recent meeting of the National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 
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even the mechanistic biologists admit that organic chemistry is 
different from inorganic. A third type of naturalistic view of 
man is that of psychological naturalism. Here a difference is 
recognized between self-conscious activity and “lower” forms 
of biological response. 

This problem of scientific classification has given rise to the 
metaphysical problem of what is known in philosophical circles 
as the doctrine of levels. The question is: Does nature consist 
of distinctive levels of behavior so that the higher levels are not 
reducible satisfactorily to the lower for explanation? If they 
are so reducible, then in what does the observed difference con- 
sist? If they cannot be thus reduced, then what is the novel 
factor which appears at each higher level? One familiar answer 
is furnished in the theory of emergent evolution in which it is 
alleged that new kinds of relatedness appear as new char- 
acteristics unpredictable from what was known of previous 
levels.? Does this argue for discontinuity in nature? Here the 
basic tenet of naturalism comes under the question: Can we, in 
the light of these emergent novelties, assert that the universe 
is “all of a piece” so that the same laws can be said to be opera- 
tive throughout? If it is continuous, how shall we explain the 
unpredictability and the uncertainty of the new levels? If it is 
discontinuous, have we opened the door to supernatural inter- 
vention to supply the sequence which is lacking in the natural 
series? 

One answer to this question is to affirm a realm of the super- 
natural which is continuous metaphysically with the realm of 
nature but discontinuous so far as knowledge is concerned. 
Stated otherwise: Our scientific categories which furnish the 
conceptual framework of our knowledge of nature are inade- 

2See Lloyd Morgan, Emergent Evolution (London: Williams & Norgate, 1923); 
S. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity (London: Macmillan, 1920); C. D. Broad, Mind 
and Its Place in Nature (London: Harcourt, Brace, 1925); A. O. Lovejoy, Proceedings 
of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy (New York: Longmans, 1927), pp. 


20-33; and the diagrammatic summary in G. P. Conger, A World of Epitomizations 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1931), p. 18. 
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quate to include the operative forces which account for the 
transition from one level to another. Two positions may issue 
from this declaration. One may either resort to intuition as a 
non-scientific way of knowing,? or affirm a faith that the tenta- 
tive and elastic categories of science may be enlarged to in- 
clude these forces without resorting to any other than the 
scientific or empirical method of gaining knowledge.‘ Both of 
these questions—that of continuity or discontinuity and the 
epistemological problem—have important bearings on the con- 
ception of man. 
I 


The naturalistic view of the origin of man holds that man 
is integral to nature, and rejects the dualism which attributes 
a separate supernatural status to the soul. Man is an animal. 
But he is an animal characterized by capacity for a peculiar 
mode of response. This peculiarity is variously stated, but the 
usual stress is on the capacity for symbolic thinking—i.e., the 
use of symbols to refer to events not physically observable at 
the moment and thus to free man from domination by his im- 
mediate environment.’ Freedom having in this way been in- 
troduced, the meaning of ideals and the moral life becomes 
clearer on a naturalistic basis. By the use of symbolic meanings 
man is able to reorganize his environment in imagination so as 
to construct a world “that never was on land or sea,”’ to make 
it the object of his striving, and thus to achieve a reform of his 
actual world in terms of his ideals. This now becomes the mean- 
ing of ‘“‘spiritual life.”” The phrase does not connote in natural- 
ism a separable spirit or soul but a quality of living which 

3Cf. H. Bergson, Introduction to Metaphysics (New York: Putnam, 1912); and 
Creative Evolution (London: Macmillan, 1911); J. Oman, The Natural and the Super- 
natural (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1931). 

4Cf. C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order (New York: Scribner, 1929), esp. 
Appendix E; J. Dewey, Logic (New York: Holt, 1938). 

5G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934); 


H. L. Hollingworth, Psychology, Its Facts and Principles (New York: Appleton, 1928); 
cf. W. Temple, Nature, Man and God (London: Macmillan, 1934). 
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passes beyond the dictates of the immediate situation of the 
physical organism. But how man has this peculiar capacity for 
symbolic manipulation remains a mystery. Mead gives an al- 
leged “genetic account” of mind in this sense;° but it is really a 
phenomenological description of the successive stages through 
which the symbolizing tendency moves, and the transition 
from the act to the deliberate utilization of it as a symbolic 
meaning is not explained. It is this sine qua non of symbolic 
projection, this something-more-than-other-animals-possess, 
that is denoted by the old term “‘soul.”” As something which 
nature did not generate from itself, it was referred to divine 
inbreathing and thus given a supernatural reference which still 
troubles the naturalist—and baffles him. 

Man’s sources of special strength are referred to this process 
of intelligence and its creative power.’ But two problems re- 
main: How is the contact to be maintained between the ideal 
projected and the actuality experienced; and how is man to be 
trusted to project sound rather than false ideals? To the former 
question a pessimistic answer may be given, to the effect that 
man’s dreams are papier maché creations that represent pleas- 
ing and even thrilling illusions to pass away the hours “‘ere the 
doom fall.’”’* That is the tragedy of life. As Thomas Hardy put 
it, “The highest tragedy is that of the worthy encompassed by 
the inevitable.” 

Or a milder resignation is that of Walter Lippmann? and the 
Stoics, that man ‘“‘must learn to want what he can possess.” 
But this is only an unconscious Calvinism of the sort ex- 
pounded at greater length and with more thorough logicality by 
Jonathan Edwards when, in his Treatise on the Freedom of the 
Will, he argued that only that will is free to express itself 

6 Mind, Self, and Society and The Philosophy of the Act (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938). 

7 Cf. J. Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934). 

8 Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic (New York: Norton, 1929), chap. iii. 

9A Preface to Morals (New York: Macmillan, 1929), p. 191. 
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objectively which is in harmony with the will of God who has 
ultimate control of the objective world. Stated without refer- 
ence to Edwards’ deity, the argument is that the effectuality of 
man’s dreams depends on their correspondence with the actual 
world. Thus a faith in their realizability is at the same time a 
faith that they are held to the world by a bond which origi- 
nates neither in the natural order nor in man’s mind.’® And 
this is what Christian theology has always maintained in its 
doctrine of God as the source of all being. 

We have now anticipated the second question, viz., How is 
man to be trusted to project sound rather than false ideals? 
The general answer is a qualified one. Man can be trusted only 
if he is realistic, i.e., if he is grounded in reality. But the reality 
which is here referred to is not the immediate actual situation 
but that by virtue of which the actual and ideal are bound to- 
gether, not statically but dynamically. And here again we come 
back to God. The answer to the second question is now clearer: 
A man’s idealism is trustworthy if he is himself loyal to God; 
and conversely his ideals will be false if he is alienated from 
God, the source of his life and of its relation to the world. Here 
is where the problem takes on new seriousness, however. What 
if a man is unconsciously unrealistic? He may suppose himself 
to be realistic when he is not. This unconscious alienation from 
God may characterize a whole people. As long as this is so, men 
wander as they walk; and the deeper levels of their lives con- 
tradict what they profess. ‘“That which I would, I do not, and 
what I would not, that I do,” says Paul, and in speaking for us 
all on this point, he has also embarked upon his explanation of 
original sin. This basic alienation from God may pervert a 
whole culture; and unless men turn back to their true source 
they may think as hard as they please but in vain. 

To this, however, the naturalist may reply that such lan- 
guage is obscurantist and that what we want is not vague 


10 Here lies the justice of H. N. Wieman’s criticism of Dewey’s conception of God 
(Christian Century, December 5, 1934, PP. 1552-53)- 
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references to a “‘source of all being’? but specifically denoted 
bases of action in concrete cases. But the basis of action in any 
situation must be sought as far back as we can push it, and 
every pragmatic choice rests in a metaphysical faith. The ob- 
scurantism lies not in the holy appellation but in lack of empiri- 
cal meaning for God in specific situations. Yet the conten- 
tion still remains that man’s source is in God, and apart from 
that source man’s thinking and dreaming become perverse and 
arbitrary. 
II 


This general position becomes clearer when we examine the 
basis of man’s self-realization. We must clarify in naturalistic 
terms what this self is, of which we speak. Certainly it con- 
notes discrete physical individuality: the fact that I alone stand 
here now and am the meeting-point of innumerable streams of 
events in the world which in me acquire a special, unique mean- 
ing. The measure of my grasp of this meaning is my self- 
consciousness, and that comes by a growth. This growth might 
best be described as the social genesis of the self, except that 
there are meanings which I have for physical relations which 
lie beyond my contacts with my fellow-men. These social con- 
tacts yield me word-symbols in which these meanings are com- 
municated; but without some deeper community this process 
of communication would be impossible. This deeper communi- 
ty (e.g., our common humanness by virtue of which alone 
symbolic projection and communication is feasible) is not 
wholly embodied in the communicative symbols. Consequent- 
ly, the social self of any man is not the whole self of which he is 
aware. 

Hence the sense of solitariness and the universal experience 
of being ‘‘misunderstood.”’ Knowing that he is a unique world- 
line in the metaphysical order, feeling that his own life- 
organization is constituted on a unique pattern, he cannot be 
absorbed into the group. At the same time the sense of fatality 
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becomes more acute." Here, now, in him the world converges, 
and a new meaning is conceived. He becomes in each succes- 
sive moment a fresh creative source of meaning in the world. 
If this is his fate, it is also his freedom. For at these successive 
moments of deliberate decision or unconscious act he makes 
not only his own future but the future of the world. The 
thought is as oppressive as it is inspiring. Here the moral deci- 
sion of the ethicist and the mysterium tremendum of the mystic 
meet. Only when a man has faced this fact is he able to ap- 
prehend the urgency and depth of the religious question about 
his own life; and the dialectical theologians have done us a 
great service in pointing out relentlessly both our efforts to 
evade the question and our need to embody it in theological 
reflection.” 

There is a danger, however, that under the emotional pres- 
sure of such a fateful situation the individual may find himself 
driven in desperation to leap into the void without thinking his 
problem through. For if there is a “fulness of time” there is 
also a fulness of life for the individual person envisaged in the 
Christian message; and an examination of what we mean by 
living fully is required. From a naturalistic point of view we 
must first reckon with the complex responsiveness of human 
nature—what is sometimes called the malleability or the flexi- 
bility of human beings. Men, by virtue of their capacity to re- 
hearse a variety of possible responses, in advance of overt 
action, are more complex than other animals. At the same time 
their environment is complex and the impulsive life of men is 
confronted by a wide range of stimuli. But in the face of mul- 
tiple possibilities a man is reminded that his supply of energy 
is limited and that he must restrict himself. Even simple atten- 

™P. Tillich, The Interpretation of History (New York: Scribner, 1936), pp. 151-69. 


12§. Kierkegaard, Purity of Heart Is To Will One Thing, trans. Steere (New York: 
Harper, 1938), pp. 119-59; Emil Brunner, Das Gebot und die Ordnungen (Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1933), Kap. xxviii; Karl Barth, The Word of God and the Word of Man (Boston: 
Pilgrim Press, 1928), pp. 186-97. 
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tion is exclusion; and the need to simplify is always attended by 
the risk of oversimplification and hence of abstraction. Conse- 
quently, the decisions that we make assume a central impor- 
tance, for they help to determine our world of experience. This 
is the point of agreement between Tillich and the pragmatists: 
that decisive action exerts a creative role in knowledge.'? Such 
action deals in unknown futures and excludes elements of the 
known present; faith is decision, and faith is sacrifice. 

Here we are brought back again to the problem of sin. In 
older contexts it meant disobedience of the divine Monarch or 
estrangement from God the Father—both analogies to express 
the experience of severance from the source of orderly life and 
of our very existence. Where a naturalistic philosophy of re- 
ligion speaks of sin at all, it refers to some resistance to natural 
law. We have noted Lippmann’s “high religion’’ as submission 
to the laws of nature; and from such a standpoint sin is viewed 
either as acting in stupidity and in ignorance of such laws or as 
regression to an earlier level in an evolving world. But if the 
term natural law be taken in the relative sense noted earlier in 
this essay, then sin also becomes a relative term, a form of 
maladjustment or loss of dynamic equilibrium in a constantly 
changing world. (This is why an evil may be an outworn 
good.) 

The use of the term maladjustment in place of sin is sig- 
nificant for two reasons: first, because it centers attention upon 
the empirical factors in human adjustment; and second, be- 
cause it raises the problem of determinism and freedom. Sim- 
ilar significance attaches to the shift in criminology from talk of 
“criminal types” to ‘“‘the maladjusted individual offender.” 
Causes of maladjustment are sought in physical defects or 
metabolic disturbances or glandular disorders, in social environ- 
mental conditions of the formative years such as bad housing or 


13 See P. Tillich, of. cit., pp. 136, 151, 278-82; also, J. Dewey, Experience and Nature 
(Chicago: Open Court, 1925), pp. 149-65. 
14 E. B. Harper, ‘‘Social Re-education and Nervous Disorders,’’ Journal of Religion, 


III (1923), 180 ff., 290 ff., 361 ff. 
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depressed economic status or domestic discord, in psychological 
difficulties due to inferiority feeling or acute disappointment or 
boredom, and in perverted philosophies of life engendered in 
turn by these physical, social, or psychological factors. As the 
clinical method has supplanted the punitive and hortatory 
methods in dealing with the offender, the emphases in religious 
counseling have also changed. The result has been a more em- 
pirical conception of sin. Yet, when all this has been done, 
there still remains the question: Was the sinner himself re- 
sponsible? There is grave risk that, in seeking empirically the 
explanatory factors in human maladjustment, the individual’s 
own decisive role in the rehabilitation of his life may be over- 
looked, and a deterministic view be allowed to obscure the 
moral responsibility implied in that individuality and freedom 
to which reference has been made above. 

Very often, indeed, the consideration of resources for over- 
coming sin has been weakened by neglect of this factor of indi- 
vidual freedom. In a naturalistic view, four sorts of resources 
are recognized. First come the processes of memory, compari- 
son, and criticism—past experience is summoned up, the ef- 
fects of various types of conduct are recalled, and critical com- 
parison is used to arrive at a judgment from experience. Then, 
in the second place, reflection by inference from past to prob- 
able future effects is used in connection with some perspective 
to arrive at a policy of future action. This perspective may be 
restricted to “getting by” in the immediate situation, it may be 
enlarged to reckon with longer-range social well-being, or it 
may expand to include an interpretation of the meaning of life 
in our universe. But the hiatus between assenting to a policy of 
action and mobilizing one’s energies to prosecute it is too 
obvious to be avoided. It is the familiar problem of motiva- 
tion; and here the possibilities of emotional conditioning sug- 
gest a valuable resource for overcoming sin. By organizing a 
positive complex of emotions around a constructive type of re- 
adjustment, one may secure the necessary motivating power. 
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The problem of will is now no longer avoidable. How is the 
individual to learn to stand on his own feet? How can he reach 
the stage where individual decision rather than social deter- 
mination fixes his choice? How shall he achieve freedom in and 
from society? For sin is different from unconventionality and 
immorality by virtue of its reference beyond society to cosmic 
adjustment. This is why humanism failed to produce an ade- 


quate doctrine of sin. Without such a supersocial reference 
there is no role for the religious prophet. Unconventional he 
certainly is; and often he contravenes the established mores in 
the name of God. From his consciousness of the cosmic sources 
of his own and society’s life he brings a judgment on the ac- 
cepted standards of his group. The basis of self-realization is 
continually pushed back beyond social factors; and the indi- 
vidual finds the very emotional life which incites to action upon 
his intellectual choices to be rooted in a power which lies 
deeper than either society or intelligence. This power may be 
regarded as the matrix both of symbolic manipulation and of 
the social relations that depend on symbolic communication. 
But it is more fundamental than this process of conscious 
manipulation; for the emotional factors which unconsciously 
attach to symbols and provide motivating power for thoughtful 
action are also included. It is in this sense that it lies beyond 
the duality of thought and feeling and constitutes a vitalistic 
substrate for both. Hence the medieval—and recently re- 
vived—controversy over the primacy of intellect and will 
points to a power beyond both. In alignment with that power 


lies man’s freedom and his destiny. 


Il 
In the older dualism men sought their destiny in another 
world. Naturalism in denying this other world abandoned the 
idea of a future life (i.e., a future beyond the human venture, 


for it was conceded that humanity had a future, long or short). 
There were those like Ecclesiastes and the author of ‘‘Invictus”’ 
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who, with head “bloody but unbowed” in “the fell clutch of 


circumstance,” preferred to live like men ere they died like 
dogs. But there were others who interpreted eternity in terms 
of an interminable humanity which should go “onward and 
upward forever.” 

Dissatisfied with all three of these views of human destiny, 
more metaphysically minded yet naturalistic thinkers sought 
to find a secure place for human values in the cosmic drama. 
And this seems more logical, if we concede the natural origin of 
man in a nonhuman world. For that which has actually ap- 
peared within the universe must be integral to that universe; 
and being integral, finds a line in the domesday book of the 
cosmic economy. Perhaps the human values may be merely a 
bequest of a dying race which, as it perishes, passes on the 
torch to light the coming darkness. Then man will have made 
a difference in the cosmic story and that difference—the attain- 
ment of some values in the intellectual, aesthetic, and moral 
life—will be his immortality. Professor J. S. Bixler has recently 
offered another answer." 

Eschewing the concept of eternity, Mr. Bixler seeks ‘‘a 
world of timeless things,” among them “values which them- 
selves are timeless” to which we can now be loyal and thus be 
eternal in every moment—values like the music of the “‘Kyrie 
eleison,” or the deathless love symbolized in the Taj Mahal, ora 
simple earthenware jar given a timeless pattern by Picasso. 
Here the spirit of man rises above time, and for these values 
time is irrelevant. But here there lurks still a pessimism about 
the temporal world. 

If we should follow Whitehead’s suggestion that each indi- 
vidual occasion is both a function of the whole vast cosmic 
process of concretion and also a creative moment pregnant 
with future realities, then we might find the episodic career of 








15 In his Ingersoll Lecture, Immortality and the Present Mood (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1931). This position is not unlike that of Tillich in his discussion of 
““Kairos and Logos” (op. cit., pp. 123-75). 
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mankind to be not merely a watch in the night but an integral 
part of the unperishing universe. Humanity as an integrated 
group, and the individual as an organized whole, would then be 
sharing in the process of the making of all the worlds that have 
been and will be. It would be man’s destiny to achieve immor- 
tality partly by his contribution to a better-integrated life for 
himself, his society, and the plastic physical world within his 
grasp; but he would not be the Creator. Rather is he still a 
creature, immersed in and supported by the creative energies 
which brought him into being at each successive moment. 

Such energies enter into creation at decisive points where 
individuals emerge, and find ever new dynamic unity as they 
pour through these little bottlenecks of time. Here is God at 
work, moving always from multiplicity into unique individual- 
ity so as to reach out again to new meanings and new relevan- 
cies in the changing world. And where is man in this? His hope 
lies along his lines of creative effort, whether at the points of 
some new level of social unity or in a unique moment of indi- 
vidual self-discovery and decision. At such points he lives to 
the glory of God and finds therein the meaning of his living 
destiny. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 








THE CONCEPTION OF MAN IN 
EXISTENTIAL PHILOSOPHY 


PAUL TILLICH 


AN is a unity and a totality. Therefore it is inade- 
quate to develop several doctrines of man: a scien- 
tific and a philosophical one, a secular and a re- 

ligious one, a psychological and a sociological one. Man is an in- 
divisible unity. All the methods contribute to one and the same 
picture of man. There are, however, many elements and strata 
in human nature; and each of them demands a special approach 
—a special method. The unity of man does not imply that it is 
possible to examine him in one way only. Since man includes 
all elements of reality, every stratum of being, it is necessary 
to use all methods in order to deal with him adequately. He is 
the microcosmos, the description of which should not neglect 
any tool used in the description of the macrocosmos. Therefore 
it is wrong to make one method of approaching man the only 
one or to subordinate all other methods to one single approach, 
whether the theological method in early times or the rationalis- 
tic method in modern times or the empirical method today. On 
the other hand, we must avoid any atomism of methods. It 
must be shown that in each method elements appear which 
drive to the others; that the empirical approach cannot be used 
without elements discovered by the rationalistic method; and 
that this in turn presupposes certain elements furnished by 
theology. The methods of studying human nature should be 
neither exclusive nor merely atomistic and summative, but dia- 
lectical and mutually interdependent. 

There are three main groups of methods: First, the experi- 
mental-calculating method which refers to things as completely 
objective without any element of subjectivity in them—the 
method of mathematical sciences applicable as far as quantita- 
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tive and calculable relations reach. In the second place there 
is the intuitive-descriptive method which refers to things in so 
far as they have subjectivity, individuality, spontaneity—the 
method of the so-called natural history as well as of the history 
of man. And in the third place there is the method of “‘respon- 
sible understanding” which refers to subjectivity as such, to 
the norms, values, creations, and meaning of personal life. In 
understanding personal life and its contents the distance be- 
tween subject and object is overcome. There is knowledge in 
which we are involved ourselves; there is knowledge which con- 
cerns us infinitely. Understanding in this respect necessarily 
has responsible or existential character. 

Man’s nature must therefore be approached by these three 
methods since he belongs to the three realms which correspond 
to them. He belongs to the physical world and is subject to the 
laws and structures of this world, and in every moment of hu- 
man life much of man’s activity is calculable, such as the chemi- 
cal, biological, psychological, and sociological reactions as well 
as his existence as a moving body in the physical space. It is 
not only justifiable but necessary that in order to control human 
body and soul the knowledge of those calculable elements should 
be extended as far as possible. 

But there is a limit to this method. Man is a living subject, 
a Gestalt, a totality of interdependent relations in which no part 
can be isolated as long as the living process goes on. Therefore 
any normal (not artificially isolated) reaction is a reaction of 
the totality and has that creative character which we admire in 
living beings and which, in difference from mechanical depend- 
ence, appears as “‘spontaneity.”” In man this spontaneity takes 
on the character of freedom. Since freedom is the characteristic 
which distinguishes man from all other beings and since all 
other human characteristics follow from this, the doctrine of 
human nature has its center in the doctrine of human freedom 
(the doctrine of man’s essential nature). In it the results of all 
the preceding approaches are united and out of it the questions 
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arise as to the contents of human freedom and the self-realiza- 
tion of human freedom in personality and community. The 
answers to these questions lead beyond the range of the second, 
intuitive-descriptive method to the method of responsible 
understanding. Norms and values cannot be grasped by a mere 
description. There is a decision implied, rooted in freedom and 
confirming freedom. But freedom does not mean arbitrariness 
and decision does not mean choice without any criterion. There 
is an essential relation between freedom and reason. Freedom 
falls down if it decides against reason; that is, against its essen- 
tial content. Freedom either confirms itself or destroys itself, 
which is the possibility of good or evil. This ambiguous char- 
acter of human freedom forces the doctrine of man to go beyond 
the doctrine of human freedom. 

We call the doctrine of man, from the standpoint of the am- 
biguity of freedom, the doctrine of human servitude (the doc- 
trine of man’s existential nature). This step does not constitute 
a new method. The doctrine of human existence must use all 
the methods referred to. The theological approach to man is, 
so to speak, transmethodological. It is in and beyond the meth- 
ods at the same time. In dealing with human existence we 
must show the ambiguity of this existence in the realm of cal- 
culable reactions as well as in the realm of life and spontaneity; 
in the realm of norms and values as well as in their realization 
in creative culture; and in personality as well as in community. 
Here we need responsible understanding as well as intuitive 
description and experimental calculation. But we need it from 
a special or, more exactly, from the all-embracing point of view. 
Theology asks: What do these facts, structures, values, mean 
for man’s very existence? What do they mean for him in his 
standing between freedom and servitude, between finiteness 
and infinity, and between guilt and salvation? The theological 
doctrine of man deals with the problems of physical motion, of 
stimulus and response, of complex and repression of the sociol- 
ogy of the masses; it deals with the system of ethical and aes- 
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thetic norms and with the realization of them in the history of 
human culture. But it deals with all this not in terms of its 
relation to the essential structure of being but in so far as it 
concerns human existence. Theology has no method of its own, 
but it has a point of view for all methods and in all realms. 

The theological doctrine of man, then, has two main sections: 
the doctrine of human freedom and the doctrine of human servi- 
tude; or, in other words, the doctrines of man’s essential and of 
man’s existential nature. The reason for the duality of the doc- 
trine of man is found in the possibility that human freedom 
may deny itself its own essential nature. And this possibility 
is real. 


I 


We turn, then, to the doctrine of human freedom—that is of 
man’s essential nature. This is the first task of a theological 
anthropology; and the fact that it often has been omitted is a 
reason for many confusions in traditional theology. Using words 
like ‘‘man,” “freedom,” ‘‘necessity,” “choice,” etc., without 
giving an exact phenomenological description of their meaning, 
their presuppositions, and their implications, is a perpetual 
source of mistakes, wrong questions, and misleading contro- 
versies. A clear distinction, for instance, of man’s essential free- 
dom and existential servitude and an exact description of servi- 
tude as presupposing freedom and of freedom as surrendering 
itself into servitude would have made the debate over predesti- 
nation much more fruitful. Erasmus was as right in the essen- 
tial realm as Luther was in the existential realm, and the human 
situation cannot be described correctly if either of these realms 
is omitted. 

This holds true of the discussion regarding determinism and 
indeterminism. The traditional doctrine of human freedom is 
restricted to the doctrine of the so-called ‘‘free will” and man is 
considered as a “thing with qualities.’ His special character is 
negated before the discussion starts, and, consequently, in this 
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discussion determinism is always right from the logical point of 
view while indeterminism represents a true experience ex- 
pressed, however, in absurd terms. The mistake of the whole 
discussion is that the nature of man is taken for granted with- 
out freedom and that then, too late in the logical sequence, the 
question for freedom is raised. But it is impossible to give a 
description of man’s essential nature without giving a descrip- 
tion of freedom in all its implications, of which the ‘freedom 
of choice” is only one and by no means a fundamental one. 
Finally, theology needs a doctrine of human freedom in order 
to make intelligible in concrete terms such concepts as “‘inno- 
cence,” “temptation,” “sin,” “guilt,” etc. Lack of such a doc- 
trine has deprived these concepts of their actual significance in 
the experience of daily life and has made them expressions of 
an abstract ideology. 

Human freedom is identical with the fact that man has a 
world which is at once unitary and infinite, set over against 
himself, from which he is separated and to which he belongs at 
the same time; or, taken from the other side, that man is a 
definite self, centered in himself and being the center for his 
world. Being between himself and his world, man is free from 
both of them even while he is bound to both of them. This situa- 
tion in all its ambiguity is the situation of human freedom. No 
being is free for which the world and the self are not strictly 
distinguished. Such a being as, for instance, an animal has a 
limited world to be called ‘‘environment” and an indefinite 
self to be called ‘‘self-awareness.”’ A relation between the self 
and his world is possible only if the world is a structural unity 
and man is able to understand these structures and, through 
them, his world. And man is able to do so because the struc- 
tural unity of his self and his world correspond with each other, 
however this correspondence may be explained (in idealistic or 
monistic or realistic terms). Having a world, therefore, means 
having the structural forms of a meaningful unity in which in- 
finite elements are related to one another and to the whole. 
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These structural forms are universals such as categories, con- 
cepts, laws, and principles, which make every single experience 
intelligible as ‘‘belonging to our world”’ or as “being a possible 
content of our self-consciousness.”’ 

Man is a definite self, set over against his world although be- 
longing to it. In order to be a self he must be an individual, 
an ultimately separate part of reality, realizing itself in time 
and space, embodying in itself a certain power of being, a cer- 
tain bodily space, and a certain duration and uniqueness that 
make it different from any other individual. Man is more indi- 
vidual than any other being. He is the complete individual be- 
cause, on the other hand, he is a definite self. He alone cannot 
be considered as a mere exemplar of a species. As an individual 
self he is beyond the contrast of species and exemplar—he is 
“spirit.” Man is spirit: this means he is the dynamic unity of 
reason and power, of mental universality and vital individual- 
ity. Human freedom is identical with the fact that man is 
spirit. Man is not only mind, statically related to the univer- 
sals, but he is spirit, dynamically creating a world of his own 
beyond the world that he finds. And man is not only vital 
individuality, dynamically realizing himself in a natural proc- 
ess, but he is spirit, creating in unity with the eternal forms and 
norms of being. He has the freedom of creation, which is the 
first and fundamental characteristic of freedom. Human crea- 
tive freedom expresses itself in four degrees: It is first the free- 
dom of transcending any given situation and of imagining and 
realizing something new. Man is not bound to the actuality 
and to the needs of a given situation as any animal is. He can 
transcend any given situation infinitely. His freedom is techni- 
cal freedom. He never has, and never will, cease to sketch the 
world of tomorrow. Man’s creative freedom is, in the second 
place, the freedom of transcending himself in the direction of 
complete unity of universality and individuality. Man is able 
to become personality and community. His freedom is moral 
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freedom. Moral freedom is actual only in the so-called “I-Thou 
relation.” The ego is freed from its natural self-realization by 
meeting another ego which demands unconditionally to be re- 
spected as such and not to be abused as a mere thing. Here the 
seriousness of human freedom becomes manifest. The other self 
represents the inescapable demand coming from the unity of 
our world and ourselves. Freedom is freedom to receive uncon- 
ditional demands. The third degree of man’s creative freedom 
is the freedom of creating with purpose. This is cultural free- 
dom. It has elements of the two preceding degrees. It tran- 
scends the given world and it transcends the given self. But 
it transcends them in order to have the infinite meaning of our 
world and ourselves represented in temporal symbols. In lan- 
guage and music, poetry and art, science and philosophy, man 
expresses his freedom by elevating being to meaning. Man is 
free from being in so far as he lives in meaning. Spirit creates 
meaningful symbols—things which express more than they are 
in themselves. The freedom of cultural creativity presupposes 
a being which transcends its own being—it presupposes spirit. 
This leads to a fourth degree of freedom which, in a paradoxical 
phrase, could be called freedom-from-one’s-own-freedom or the 
freedom to play with one’s world and one’s self. This is the 
counterpart of the seriousness of moral freedom. Nevertheless, 
it belongs to the structure of human creative freedom since it 
prevents man from being enslaved by his own freedom. The 
significance of aesthetic romanticism lies in the fact that it 
stresses this element against puritan moralism. Freedom which 
is not able to play is law and not creation. 

In all these degrees of creative freedom the freedom of choice 
is presupposed. Creativity demands different possibilities; spirit 
demands the ability to decide. Freedom of choice is the fact 
from which the traditional discussions on freedom and necessity 
have started. Instead of becoming involved in that controversy 
which is insoluble in principle, we may describe the freedom of 
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choice in such terms as these: Man like all beings receives 
stimuli and makes responses; but the line from the one to the 
other goes through the totality of man, of his self, and conse- 
quently of his world. Man acts freely since he acts as a definite 
self and not merely as a section of the world to which he belongs. 
The problem of the freedom of choice is answered by the de- 
scription of man as having a world and being a self. 

Human freedom is human peril. The ability to transcend 
any given situation implies the possibility of losing one’s self 
in the infinity of transcending one’s self. Technical freedom 
may become technical servitude if the means become ends in 
themselves. Moral freedom may become moral servitude if the 
individual self, in order to preserve itself, resists the demand 
coming from the other self and loses both personality and com- 
munity. Cultural freedom can become cultural servitude if it 
finds expression in the will to power or the will to draw the 
totality of one’s world into the limitations of one’s individual 
self. Freedom to play may become the surrender of one’s own 
freedom, thus wasting one’s self and one’s world. All this can 
happen because freedom implies the freedom of choice. We can 
decide against our essential being, thus perverting our freedom 
into servitude. For freedom can maintain itself only in so far 
as it chooses the content, the norms, and the values in which 
our essential nature, including our freedom, expresses itself. 
Freedom can act against freedom, surrendering itself into servi- 
tude. And freedom is always tempted to do so. The infinite 
possibility causes Angst—fear, horror, anxiety: the Angst of not 
actualizing all possibilities and the Angst of leaping from pos- 
sibility into actuality. Man is afraid not to use this freedom 
and yet he is afraid to use it. Human possibility is human temp- 
tation. There the temptation is primarily spiritual in character. 
Sensual temptation is possible only after the bond between 
mind and life has been torn—after the spirit has been cleft. 
And temptation, being spiritual, is rea) temptation. It is a 
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matter of free choice. Innocence cannot be lost by a natural 
process but only by a spiritual decision. If this decision is made, 
man’s existence as determined by this decision contradicts his 
essential nature. Man’s freedom is surrendered to servitude; 
but servitude is not necessity. It is servitude only because it is 
the servitude of him who is free in his essential nature. Man 
does not cease to be man. It is still human existence which we 
must examine. 


II 


Let us consider, therefore, the doctrine of human servitude 


or of man’s existential nature. 

When freedom surrenders itself it becomes servitude. But 
since even in the act of surrender freedom remains active, free- 
dom and servitude are not simply contradictions. This becomes 
manifest in the exact description of man’s existentia] nature. 
The creativity which is the main characteristic of man in his 
freedom does not disappear in his servitude, but it is trans- 
formed—it becomes tragic and sinful. The doctrine of the ex- 
istential nature of man must therefore deal first with human 
creativity under the law of tragic servitude and then with hu- 
man creativity under the law of sinful servitude. The two 
phases are interdependent, and in both of them an element of 
freedom is struggling with an element of servitude. But servi- 
tude is predominant. 

Man’s creative freedom is the participation of man in the 
primary creativity on which both he and his world depend. 
This creativity is primary because everything depends on it 
and it is unconditional because it itself depends on nothing. 
Creating is achieving something new. But the new which is 
created by man is dependent on the given which he finds—on 
himself as well as on his world. Man does not exist by himself 


alone nor does his world. Both are dependent on the original 
creation in relation to which he and his world are ‘‘creatures.”’ 
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On the other hand, he, the creature, is creating; by his creative 
freedom he participates in the creative process. Man is a crea- 
tive creature. He has finite infinity. He has the eternal Logos 
in temporal and individual limitations. So far as man is essen- 
tially free, his finiteness, his temporality, his creatureliness are 
united with his infinity, his eternity, and his creativity. So far 
as man existentially is in servitude the unity is lost and man is 
subject to the law of tragedy. We can imagine a finiteness which 
is continuously overcome and conserved by our infinity. We 
have experiences of a transitoriness which does not defy our 
eternity but is an element in it. We know a feeling in which the 
very fact that we are able to face our nothingness includes the 
certainty that we are beyond it. It is not our finiteness that is 
our tragedy but our finiteness in so far as it tries to elevate 
itself to infinity. This attempt is the possibility implied in free- 
dom, and the consequence of this attempt is servitude. In order 
to become a free or a definite self man must be an individual. His 
finiteness is expressed in his individuality which, at the same 
time, is the presupposition of his infinity, of his being able to 
become personality and community, technical and cultural cre- 
ator. The individual thinking to make himself universal instead 
of subjecting himself to the universal is the tragic individual. 
The servitude to which he is subjected is the law of tragedy. 
Human creativity when it is accompanied by the determination 
of the individual to be the ground of himself (or in classical 
terms ‘‘to be like God’’) is the tragic servitude of man. It is 
servitude from a double point of view: it drives man endlessly 
from one finiteness to another in inexhaustible desire and in 
this dynamic trend it destroys the individual’s own structure 
in tragic conflict with other individuals. It is inescapable crime 
and inescapable punishment at the same time. It is important 
to realize that this description of human existence is similar to 
that given in the Bible (Gen. 3) and in the first known words 
of Greek philosophy in the fragment of Anaximander. 
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Man’s tragic servitude finds many expressions in his existen- 
tial nature. The Angst which we have described in connection 
with temptation as the Angst of innocence becomes tragic 
Angst in human contradictory existence. Angst is the situation 
of the isolated individual facing the abyss of nothingness and 
the threat of annihilation all around him. Man tries to escape 
this horrible vision by creative courage, by cultural or technical 
civilization, by morality, or by play. Man flees forever from 
his own Angst. In doing so he is driven from one courageous 
action to another, transforming Angst into fear and overcoming 
fear by courage. There is no more courageous being than man, 
since even In his servitude he has not lost his freedom. Never- 
theless, no courage can liberate him from his Angst—the hor- 
rible experience of facing his own finiteness without being able 
to conquer it by his infinity. Animals are limited but they are 
neither finite nor infinite. Consequently they have neither hu- 
man courage nor human Angst. 

The Angst, which is the expression of human finiteness sepa- 
rated from human infinity, manifests itself in many forms. A 
theory of human existence would have to deal with all these 
forms. Some of them may be mentioned. There is the feeling 
of loneliness, which is as strong in the midst of crowds or friends 
or family members as it is in complete physical solitude. For 
it is the feeling by the individual self that he is infinitely sepa- 
rated from the essential unity to which he belongs. The tragedy 
of loneliness is that man tries to overcome it by flight to the 
other individual without being able to bridge the cleavage, by 
flight to the crowd in order to forget his loneliness as one among 
many, or by flight to a group in order to lose his existence as an 
individual in the “we-self” of the group. But since he cannot 
lose his individual self and since he is separated from the essen- 
tial unity to which he belongs he cannot lose his loneliness. The 
loneliness of life becomes manifest in the loneliness of death. 
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The same can be said with respect to the melancholy of hay- 
ing to die. The fact that men call themselves mortals shows 
that there is something in them which rebels against mortality 
and tries to make life infinite by glorious memory, by perpetuat- 
ing their life in their offspring, by rational argument for the 
immortality of the soul. In these ways human courage tries 
to overcome the tragedy of having to die. But it cannot, and 
the higher man’s power and his courage the deeper the tragedy, 
as the great tragedians have shown. 

Another evidence of human servitude is man’s being anxious, 
to which Jesus refers in the Sermon on the Mount. The separate 
individual is threatened by the vicissitudes which come from 
the world of which he is a part. In creative freedom he struggles 
for security or in heroic gambling he makes a security of his 
insecurity. A great many of the creations of human civilization 
can be understood in terms of the “‘quest for security,” and a 
great deal of creative—and destructive—heroism can be under- 
stood in terms of a flight from a security which is felt to be 
superficial and, in the end, betraying. This tragic law of in- 
security has come to the foreground of consciousness in our 
time because of political and economic insecurity, on the one 
hand, and the lack of meaning in life, on the other. 

Tragic servitude exists in mutual dependence with the servi- 
tude of sin. Sin is the act in which the free self turns away from 
its essential being and surrenders itself to servitude. The 
tragic servitude which is implied in our finiteness (in so far as 
it is separated from our infinity) is dependent on sin, for it is 
in the act of sin that this separation occurs in which the finite 
self claims for itself infinity. Si, therefore, is the arrogance of 
the finite, made possible by man’s having a world which stands 
over against him. Sin is possible through the essential good 
which makes man human. Therefore sin cannot extinguish hu- 
man essential goodness. Sin is dependent upon it. Man can 
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never lose his infinity and spirituality. He can never become a 
“stone and stump’’; and therefore he can never cease to be 
the ‘‘image of God.” To deny this in order to emphasize the 
gravity of sin means to destroy the very presupposition of sin. 

Man retains his essential goodness; but the situation is that 
this goodness condemns rather than determines his existence. 
This is a situation which Paul and Luther have called law. The 
law—for instance the Ten Commandments—is not the order 
of some transcendental tyrant. It is our own essential goodness 
set over against us as a threat, as a criterion, and as a con- 
demnation. It consequently arouses the rebellion of the indi- 
vidual self against the law although at the same time he must 
acknowledge that the law is good since it is his own goodness 
set over against himself. Law—not as the essential order of 
reality but as the command above and opposed to reality— 
expresses more than anything else the cleavage within man’s 
individual and social existence. 

The law creates despair. The whole description of the servi- 
tude of sin could be given in terms of despair (as Kierkegaard has 
done). Despair—a word which is less expressive than the Ger- 
man word Verzweiflung (split into two parts)—is freedom aware 
of its servitude or finiteness which is separated from its infinity. 
In religious terms man is separated from God. Despair is the 
conflict between the will to maintain one’s self and the will to 
lose one’s self; to maintain one’s self by gaining the whole 
world, thus acknowledging through one’s infinite desire the 
unity and totality to which one belongs, and to lose one’s self 
by returning to the natural servitude of living below the level 
of freedom, thereby acknowledging that freedom is the inescap- 
able presupposition of despair. The struggle between courage 
and despair expresses itself in many forms. A full description of 
it would have to cover large fields of human psychological and 
sociological behavior. It would have to deal with conscience, 
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with the subconscious and the conscious, with the will to death 
and meaninglessness, and with doubt and guilt. But all this is 
an expression of human servitude—of the personal and social 
distortion of the human spirit. 

The servitude of sin is universal. Only because this is the 
case is it servitude. Otherwise, every individual would have 
the chance to escape servitude in all its forms. But this is im- 
possible. No one can escape, because the existential situation 
is a universal situation. The idea of original sin has no other 
meaning than this: the embracing universality of servitude 
which is at the same time an individual and a cosmic event. 

Existence itself is under the law of guilt. Therefore sin has a 
tragic inescapability. The two sides of our description are 
united: Sin is rooted in tragedy and tragedy is rooted in sin. 
The nontragic view of sin as we find it in moralism and in 
Pelagianism misses the connection between human finiteness 
and human guilt. Sin makes our finiteness tragic and finiteness 
makes our sin tragic. In this way human freedom is human 
servitude. 


III 


As the doctrine of human freedom drives us to the doctrine 
of human servitude, so the doctrine of human servitude forces 
us to consider the doctrine of human liberation. And as the 
transition from human servitude follows no necessity but has 
the character of a leap, so the transition from servitude to 
liberation cannot be derived from servitude. It is something 
new, coming from beyond human existence. A description of it 
would imply the whole system of theology and therefore lies 
beyond the scope of this article. 

A full picture of human nature can be developed only if it is 
approached from the three points of view to which we have re- 
ferred. Not only man’s essential nature but also his existential 
and his eschatological nature must be dealt with. The doctrine 
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of man which speaks only of the existential nature of man nec- 
essarily leads to destructive pessimism without criteria and 
without hope. A doctrine of man which ignores the existential 
nature of man leads to a shallow optimism without revelation 
and without grace. Only the threefold doctrine of human nature 
which we have here suggested can be the foundation of a Chris- 
tian theology. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 








THE RELIGION OF GEORGE BANCROFT 
RUSSEL B. NYE 


HE religious beliefs of George Bancroft, one of the 

most eminent of the nineteenth-century historians, 

play a major role in the development of his mind and 
art. Illustrative as his beliefs are of New England thought at 
the threshold of religious romanticism, it has been recognized 
by critics that Bancroft’s religion is more or less identified with 
his theory of historical writing.’ In the historian’s own words, 
that he saw “God in history,” we have in his religious ideas a 
key to his historical theory which may help to a larger realiza- 
tion of his art as a whole and to a broader understanding of the 
coherency of his thought. 

The history of the Bancroft family illustrates the shift from 
orthodoxy to liberalism in religion which characterized the New 
England mind from 1750 to 1850. Samuel Bancroft, the grand- 
father of the historian, was known as a strict Calvinist? and was 
one of the protesting minority who had voted, as a member of 
the court of Northampton, Massachusetts, against the dis- 
missal of Jonathan Edwards from his church in 1750.3 But his 
son, Rev. Aaron Bancroft, became known less than three 
decades later as a prominent leader of the anti-Calvinists, lean- 
ing to Unitarian liberalism and to frankly Arminian views. 


t “Tn this [the first], and in later volumes, Bancroft’s sense of proportion was at vari- 
ance with the modern temper, for he gave far too much space to religion and the startling 
disputes of its votaries’’ (Michael Kraus, ‘‘George Bancroft, 1834-1934,’’ New England 
Quarterly, December, 1934, pp. 662-87). 

2M. A. de Wolfe Howe, The Life and Letters of George Bancroft (New York, 1907), 
I, 2. Howe’s two-volume work is the definitive source of Bancroft biographical material, 
while J. S. Bassett’s essay in his The Middle Group of American Historians (1908) is 
invaluable. The best articles of appreciative criticism are those of Kraus, op. cit., and 
of N. H. Dawes and F. T. Nichols, ‘“‘Revaluing Bancroft,” New England Quarterly, 
June, 1933. 

3 George Bancroft later wrote the biography of Edwards for Appleton’s Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography—a sympathetic and scholarly treatment. 
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Aaron Bancroft came to Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1783 to 
take over the pastorate of Old South Church, only to find his 
appointment denied, after a bitter debate in the meeting of 
parishioners, because of his professed Arminianism. After the 
Calvinist-Arminian split, the Arminian group seceded from Old 
South to found the Second Congregational Society, and the 
elder Bancroft served as ics senior pastor until his death in 
1839.4 From 1825 to 1836 he served also as president of the 
American Unitarian Association. He was widely known for his 
gentle broad-mindedness, his freedom of thought, and his 
brilliant sermons—the latter likened by President John Adams 
to a “chain of diamonds set in links of gold.” It was into an 
atmosphere of religious liberalism, of consciousness of an inter- 
est in theological dispute, that George Bancroft was born in 
1800.5 

Of such a heritage it is only natural to find the youthful Ban- 
croft preparing to follow his father’s footsteps in the ministry. 
Not quite seventeen when he finished his studies at Phillips 
Academy and Harvard, he was sent to Germany to complete his 
studies. Through the help of Edward Everett, a pioneer Ger- 
man scholar and one of Bancroft’s Harvard instructors, and of 
President Kirkland a sum of money was raised in 1818 for this 
purpose. It was quite clear to all concerned that Bancroft’s 


4A full account of the controversy is to be found in New England Home Journal 
(Worcester, Mass., December 28, 1882). 


5 Rev. Aaron Bancroft’s popular Life of Washington (1807) indicates his breadth of 
intellect and interest. The effect of the father upon the son can hardly be overempha- 
sized. An anonymous description of the elder Bancroft occurs in Homes of American 
Authors (1857), a collection edited by Tuckerman, Parke Godwin, G. W. Curtis, William 
Cullen Bryant, Edward Everett Hale, and others. It describes the historian’s father as 
“,.. one of the most distinguished divines of the last half century. In his house the 
religion learned from his lips by his children was that of grave and humane catholicity. 
.... Freedom of inquiry, the supremest liberty of moral investigation, was the golden 
rule of the old man’s life. ‘Prove all things’ was the earnest exhortation of his preaching, 
sure that there would be little good otherwise to hold fast. When, in the declining years 
of his life, an intellectual and moral excitement known as transcendentalism, prevailed 
in New England . . . . the old clergyman went his way quite unperplexed, sympathised 
with the spirit, though not with the result of the investigation, and assured his alarmed 
friends that the errors, if such they were, would necessarily pass” (pp. 91-92). 
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studies abroad were to be preparation for a brilliant career in 
the church. President Kirkland’s letter of introduction to Pro- 
fessor Eichhorn at Géttingen speaks of him as a theological 
student; the records of the overseers at Harvard show that he 
was voted a sum for “studies in divinity”; and Bancroft’s pro- 
posed outline of study indicates the same aim.° With the in- 
tent of pursuing studies in philosophical and biblical subjects, 
Bancroft enrolled at the University of Géttingen in 1818.’ He 
knew well that he was entering into a hotbed of theological 
speculation and unrest, since reports of German ‘“‘atheism”’ had 
seeped into New England, but he felt the training of his youth 
in the Congregational faith strong enough to withstand shock.‘ 
After a year of energetic study of philosophy, philology, the 
classics, and the Scriptures, broken only by excursions into the 
country to preach to the quiet German congregations in their 
tongue, Bancroft still planned to enter the ministry.? But at 
the same time doubts began to enter his mind; he wrote to 
Edward Everett: ‘Tis out of the question to expect, that in 
any American University whatever, the station of Professor 
of theology would be offered to me or anyone else, who had got 
his theology in Germany.’’*® From this point onward, during 
his second year of study, a certain amount of vacillation in 
Bancroft’s aim is apparent—the Continental influence, to which 
he had so staunchly declared himself immune, was slowly taking 
effect. Just before Bancroft took his examinations at G6ttin- 


6 Howe, of. cit., I, 33. During his Senior year at Harvard, Bancroft had borrowed 
many theological books from the library. 

7 He had already learned German in preparation. James Russell Lowell (The Study 
of Modern Languages |1889]) said: ‘‘By hook or crook some enthusiasts managed to 
learn German, but there was no official teacher before Dr. Follen, about sixty years ago, 
.... Mr. George Bancroft told me that he learned German of Professor Sydney Willard, 
who, himself self-taught, had no notion of its pronunciation.” 

8’ Howe, op. cit., 1, 42-43, 55. Bancroft’s recoil from his early distrust of German 
theology is illustrated by a quotation from his later essay, The Study of German Litera- 
ture (1824). ‘“We venture to suggest that Christianity has nothing to fear from investi- 
gation; that Germany is the center and main support of Protestantism on the conti- 


” 


9 See Howe, of. cit., I, 62 and 64. 10 [bid., p. 65. 
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gen, Rev. Andrews Norton, later one of the most hostile to 
transcendentalism of New England clergymen, wrote to him, 
questioning his “German affectations” in thought and expres- 
sion—an accusation to which the student replied only cate- 
gorically and with some heat." His degree completed, and loath 
to return home, Bancroft enrolled in 1820 at the University of 
Berlin, where, more than at Gottingen, German philosophical 
and religious thought was striking farther abroad in new fields 
under Boeckh, Schleiermacher, Wolf, and Hegel.” The self- 
conscious note of defense against innovations in thought and 
the provincialism of the New England theological student dis- 
appeared from his letters; George Bancroft in Berlin, the seat of 
new learning, became a Continental man of letters. The “af- 
fectations” of expression censured by Norton became more evi- 
dent, and as Bancroft traveled through Germany, France, and 
Italy, meeting Irving, Goethe, Lord Byron, Lafayette, and 
others, and moving in the brilliant circles of Berlin, Paris, and 
Rome, he was metamorphosed into cosmopolitanism. Alive as 
he was to all the cross-currents of European thought, there still 
lingered in his mind a New England theological cast. The 
problem of his entrance into the ministry bothered him. 
Thoughts of his future sent him into wildly exalted and deeply 
pessimistic moods alternately, and he laced his comments on his 
European tour in 1821 with decisions pro and con concerning 
his entrance into the clergy.’ On the eve of his departure for 
home he made up his mind, writing in his journal, that he be- 
gan ‘‘to feel a strong desire of engaging in the ministry.’"4 Upon 
his arrival in New England, Bancroft preached in his father’s 

" [bid., p. 77. Upon his return to the United States, Bancroft split completely with 


Norton, one of his earliest friends, over fundamentally the same question. See the ac- 
count given by J. S. Bassett in The Middle Group of American Historians. 

22 Bancroft wrote back, ‘‘Here in Berlin a great many new ideas are going into appli- 
cation” (Howe, of. cit., I, 90). 

13 Ibid., p. 122, says: ‘‘It was a period of deeper heart searching than Bancroft seems 
to have known before.” 

4 Ibid., p. 136. 
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and other pulpits, meaning to fit himself for a church, but 
neither his sermons nor his manners were well received. To the 
circles of Harvard and Boston the young divinity student’s 
bearing, language, and thought smacked distastefully of Conti- 
nental eccentricity and affectation, and they repudiated him.’ 
The path to the pulpit barred to him, Bancroft became a tutor 
in Greek at Harvard, but his insistence on change and his at- 
tempt to introduce new methods led him to conclude that 
Harvard was a ‘“‘wearisome place.” In December of 1822, in a 
letter to S. E. Eliot, he described his newest plan—the educa- 
tional venture with Cogswell which was to become the Round 
Hill school. 

Up to the year 1823 George Bancrcft’s life had been built 
around the prospects of a ministerial career, and by education 
and environment during his most formative years his life and 
mind had been shaped with a religious intent. These years, 
concerned primarily with religious thought and speculation, 
strike the keynote of his later life and work, imparting to them 
a theological and religious interest—an interest never lost." 
Taking stock of his European experiences, let us ask in what 
sort of surroundings Bancroft’s most important educational 
years had been spent and what were the probable results. At 
the time he was studying in Géttingen and Berlin, absorbing 
philosophy from the great German teachers, German romantic 
philosophy had reached flood tide and was beginning to wash the 
shores of Great Britain and America through Coleridge and 


1s Samuel G. Swett says: “The tradition in Worcester is that his manner was regard- 
ed as somewhat artificial and as so different from that which was usual at the time in the 
pulpit as to prevent religious services as conducted by him from being wholly acceptable 
either to his father or his father’s congregation.’’ Emerson, more tolerant, said: “.... 
I heard him preach at New South a few Sabbaths since and was much delighted with 
his eloquence. So were we all. He needs a great deal of cutting and pruning, but we 
think him an infant Hercules.” Quoted in Howe, of. cit., I, 164 n. Howe, who examined 
the manuscripts of the twelve sermons, says (p. 164) that they are marked “‘less by a 
distinctively religious sentiment” than by ‘‘a strong ethical and philosophical bent.” 

6 Howe, op. cit., II, 114: ‘‘Bancroft’s commerce with the facts of history never dis- 
placed entirely that interest in matters of faith which led him early to the study of 
theology.” 
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Carlyle. It was not until 1829 that James Marsh of Vermont 
edited Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, and accepted what he 
thought was Coleridge’s distinction between the Kantian 


understanding and reason. It was several years before Follen, 
Lieber, and Rauch came to America, bringing German thought 


to the West; and it was before German philosophy had com- 


bined with all the diverse elements which went to make up 
American transcendentalism.’? Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Jacobi, 


Novalis, Hegel, and Schleiermacher had made their contribu- 
tions in Germany to the new philosophical movements. Ban- 
croft, in 1822, had studied in Berlin, where he remarked that 
Fichte was ‘treated as a hero.’”’ He had studied under Schleier- 


macher, had no doubt read Kant, Novalis, and the others, and, 
at a time when few Americans could read German, had a wide 


acquaintance with German literature and thought."® In other 


17 See O. B. Frothingham, 7ranscendentalism in New England (1876); H. C. God- 
dard, Studies in New England Transcendentalism (1908); 1. W. Riley, American Thought 
(1915); H. G. Townsend, Philosophical Ideas in the United States (1934). 

18 Of Schleiermacher, Bancroft said: ‘‘I honour [him] above all the German scholars, 
with whom it has been my lot to become acquainted” (see Howe, of. cit., I, go). Of this 
philosopher, Frothingham (op. cit., pp. 49-51) feels that he, the author of Reden iiber 
Religion (1800), “gave countenance to the spiritual aspect of Transcendentalism, and 
cooperated with the general movement it represented. His position was that religion 
was not a system, but an inward experience. ... . It proved to be practically the same 
as that taken by Jacobi, and was so received by disciples of the new philosophy.’’ This 
idea is parallel to the later thought of Bancroft and to those of the American transcen- 
dentalists. Fichte, Frothingham notes, gave the movement the ‘‘impulse to heroism,” 
and Jacobi, the “impulse to mysticism.” Wolf and Hegel, according to Frothingham, 
had little to give transcendentalism; it is important in this connection to note Ban- 
croft’s aversion to Hegelian thought, expressed in Howe (op. cit., I, 100). Of the major 
German progenitors of transcendentalism, Bancroft was thus familiar with the ideas of 
the most important, and probably knew the essential ideas of the others, since he makes 
an explanation of ‘‘philosophers and philosophies most followed in Germany” in a letter 
to Levi Frisbie in 1821, mentioned by Howe (ébid.). Not only in regard to German phi- 
losophy, but concerning German literature, Bancroft was perhaps one of the best-in- 
formed men of the day, and Frothingham (p. 51) feels literature highly important as a 
medium of transmission of transcendentalism to America. In his essay The Study of 
German Literature (1824) Bancroft published one of the pioneer works on the subject, 
treating among others Klopstock, Lessing, Wieland, Winkelmann, Blumenbach, Wolf, 
Herder, Richter, Novalis, Voss, Tieck, Schiller, and Goethe. Between 1818 and 1824 
Bancroft translated poems by Goethe, Schiller, Riickert, Rist, Herder, and others, and 
through the pages of the magazines assisted in the presentation of German literature 
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words, he had been at the fountainhead of transcendentalism 
before it had left German shores. It is not surprising, then, that 
from the time of his return to America there are to be found in 
Bancroft’s religious thought glimmerings of early transcen- 
dentalism, the product of his German education, tempered, no 
doubt, by the New England environment into which German 
thought was slowly filtering. As early as 1821, for example, he 
expressed quite clearly the doctrine of self-reliance and its ulti- 
mate dependence on God—as clearly as Emerson expressed it 
exactly twenty years later: 

’Tis but within a few months, that I have learnt the necessity of self- 
reliance..... For our faith and our virtue we must not depend on any 
external impulse, but draw it from a source, which is always ours. .... 
The precept Be perfect as God is perfect, contains in itself the very essence 
of morals and religion. ... . Such are the principles to which I have been 
led; and now for the first time I feel myself independent.’ 


However, for the most complete summaries of Bancroft’s 
religious thought as it matured one must turn to his essays, 
especially to The Office of the People in Art, Government, and 
Religion (1835) and to The Necessity, the Reality, and the 
Promise of the Progress of the Human Race (1854).?° In the first 
essay Bancroft for the first time expresses clearly the thesis that 
was to underlie his thought in the fields of political science, criti- 
cal theory, education, ethics, and history, that is, unbounded 
faith in mankind and its natural goodness.” By divine order, 
he feels, there have been implanted in mankind the faculties of 
reason, conscience, love for one’s fellow-man, and recognition 


to the American public by reviews (see North American Review, XVII, 268; XVIII, 220; 
XIX, 303; XX, 138; XXIII, 146; also see American Quarterly Review, II, 171; III, 150; 
IV, 157, [X, 194; and Christian Examiner, XXVI, 360). H. C. Goddard (oP. cit., p. 30) 
gives Bancroft, Ticknor, and Everett credit for providing the initial impetus for the 
study of German thought in America. Thus, it is clear that Bancroft, as few other men 
of his day, was familiar with German philosophy and literature, channels named by 
Frothingham through which the impulse of transcendentalism came to America. 

19 Letter to Rev. Andrews Norton, 1821 (Howe, of. cit., I, 110). 

20 Collected and reprinted in Literary and Historical Miscellanies (1855). 

« The first volume of his History of the United States had already appeared in 1834. 
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of beauty. Therefore, since God has chosen man as the re- 
ceptacle of reason, he can unerringly discern truth; since he 
possesses conscience, he knows justice; his love for his fellow- 
man leads him to benevolence; his innate sense of beauty insures 
his accuracy in matters of taste and aesthetic judgment. Since 
these attributes are common to all men, it follows that the 
common people compose the highest earthly tribunal in matters 
of government, art, and religion. Examining these affirmations 
more closely, one sees that the reason, which is the source of 
divinely inspired truth, is an intuitive power, similar to the 
reason of Emerson, Marsh, Coleridge and to the early American 
understanding of the reason of Kant: 


Reason exists within every breast. I mean not that faculty which de- 
duces inferences from the experience of the senses, but that higher faculty, 
which from the infinite treasures of its own consciousness, originates 
truth, and assents to it by the force of intuitive evidence; that faculty 
which raises us beyond the control of time and space, and gives us faith 
in things eternal and invisible... .. The five senses do not constitute 
the whole inventory of our sources of knowledge..... We have not 
merely the senses exposing us to the external world, but an internal sense 
which places us in connexion with the world of intelligence and the decrees 
of God.” 


Distinct from this intuitive reason is conscience, an “‘admirable 
power, which is the instinct of the deity, the attribute of every 


22 “The Office of the People . . . .”’ in Literary and Historical Miscellanies (pp. 408-9). 
Bancroft’s definition of reason is clearly parallel with that of early transcendentalism 
and opposed to the definition of Locke, Paine, and the rationalists. How much it is af- 
fected by his German study of philosophy and how much by contemporary New Eng- 
land thought it is difficult to determine. Another possible influence on Bancroft’s 
thought during this period must be mentioned. He was at this time preparing the sec- 
ond volume of the History, to appear in 1837, and in the course of preparation was 
studying Quakerism. It is quite possible that the Quaker doctrine of the “Inner 
Light,” which he so effectively explained and praised in the magnificent chapter in that 
volume, strongly reinforced his definition of the reason as given here. That he con- 
sidered the Quaker intuitive power and the reason as practically one and the same is 
indicated by his phrase concerning Fox’s doctrine as “‘the clear light of reason.”” By 
substituting the term ‘‘reason’’ for ‘‘inner light” in the chapter of the second volume 
of the History there results what amounts to a paraphrase of the passage above, written 
two years earlier (see Bancroft’s History of the United States [centenary ed., 1879], 
Vol. II, chap. xxiii, pp. 84-87). 
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man.”’ It is the power which, in government and society, gives 
man the impulse to justice, for 

....in questions of practical duty, conscience is God’s umpire, 
whose light illumines every heart. There is nothing in books, which had 
not first, and has not still, its life within us. Religion itself is a dead letter, 
whenever its truths are not renewed in the soul.” 


Even the ‘Barbarian who roams our Western plains” has within 
him “the love of beauty”; therefore taste is uniform and uni- 
versal. With the abilities by which Godlike perfection is 
achieved latent in man, it is thus the ‘‘duty of the individual to 
strive after a perfection like the perfection of God”’; it is the 
duty of government to do likewise and to “rule by moral 
force.” In all fields of ethics, aesthetics, politics, society, and 
government, the common people are the supreme authority, 
since the “decrees of the universal conscience are the nearest 
approach to the presence of God in the soul of man.”4 How 
can the truth of these affirmations be proved? First, by the 
intuitive proofs felt through those very powers postulated; the 
existence of those powers is proved by inward psychological 
consciousness of the powers themselves. Second, by the study 
of history, since the ‘“‘laws of which Reason is conscious can be 
tested best by experience, and inductions will be the more sure, 
the larger the experience from which they are drawn.” 

23 Literary and Historical Miscellanies, pp. 410-11. Not only does Bancroft reflect 
the central idea of Emerson’s Self-Reliance (1841) but also that of his Divinity School 
Address (1838). The idea of a guiding conscience is of course original with neither, being 


as old as Christianity. 

24 Literary and Historical* Miscellanies, pp. 422-24. Cf. with Emerson’s, Theodore 
Parker’s, and Thoreau’s view that government rests upon moral law, and with the simi- 
lar idea of the Quakers, notably Woolman’s. Bancroft, in his chapter on the Quakers in 
Vol. II of his History, analyzes the political implications of Quakerism in much the same 
fashion. 

25 History of the Formation of the Constitution of the United States (1887), I, 5. The 
close relation between theology and history is further affirmed by a statement from 
Vol. V of the History of the United States (1879 ed.), p. 70: ‘‘From the depths of man’s 
consciousness, which envelops sublimer truths than the firmament over his head can 
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Building upon the foundations laid down in The Office of the 
People, Bancroft in 1854 summarized his arguments for The 
Necessity, the Reality, and the Promise of the Progress of Mankind 
in the essay of that name. He saw the necessity of human 
progress inherent in man, since man has within him divinely 
inspired reason by which to perceive truth.”* The findings of sci- 
ence illustrated change and progress in the physical and animal 
world and thereby suggested a belief in the validity of the 
progress of the human race.?? The reality of progress is con- 
firmed by a lengthy contrast between past and present condi- 
tions in art, government, science, and related fields. The key 
to man’s progress is found in the idea that behind the soul of 
man lies the promise of progress, in the fact that God dwells in 
man.”* Unity, which is universality in God, exists behind the 


reveal to his senses, rises the idea of right; and history, testing that idea by observation, 
traces the vestiges of moral law . . . . in every age, proves experimentally the reality of 
justice, and confirms by induction the intuitions of Reason.’’ This is essentially the 
same view of historical writing as that taken by Emerson in the first paragraph of the 
essay ‘‘History,’”’ Essays: First Series (1841): “‘Of the works of this [universal] mind 
history is the record.” Theodore Parker, the Unitarian, used Puritan England and the 
American Revolution to reveal the working-out of moral law in history (see H. S. Com- 
mager, Theodore Parker [1936], pp. 205-6). The conception of history as a revelation of 
“constant and universal principles” seems to be an outgrowth of eighteenth-century 
historical theory (see Carl Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philoso- 
phers [1932], chap. iii). 

26 Literary and Historical Miscellanies, p. 488: ‘‘The necessity of the progress of the 
race follows, therefore, from the fact, that the Great Author of all life has left Truth in 
its immutability to be observed, and has endowed man with the power of observation 
and generalization.” 

27 This parallels the attitude of Emerson toward science (see H. H. Clark, ‘‘Emerson 
and Science,”’ Philological Quarterly, July, 1931). Bancroft, like Emerson, is acutely 
conscious of the discoveries of science and feels no essential contradiction between them 
and religion. Emerson said: ‘‘The religion that is afraid of science dishonors God and 
commits suicide” (see The Heart of Emerson’s Journals, ed. Bliss Perry [1926], p. 48). 
John Lothrop Motley’s Historical Progress and American Democracy (1868) expressed 
the same thought, that natural science illustrates and affirms the necessity of human 
progress. Motley was at one time a pupil of Bancroft. 

28 Literary and Historical Miscellanies, p. 505: ‘“That God has dwelt and dwells with 
humanity is not only the noblest illustration of its nature, but the perfect guarantee for 
its progress.” 
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seeming variety of humanity.”? Thus, within this general frame- 
work Bancroft develops his theological doctrines—products of 
a mind trained and toughened in dispute on two continents. 
Specifically, his idea of the Deity is defined as an Emersonian 
Oversoul: 


For the regeneration of the world, it was requisite . . . . that a belief in 
him should be received, which should include all truth respecting his es- 
sence; that he should be known not only as an abstract and absolute 
cause, but as the infinite fountain of moral excellence and beauty; not as 
a distant providence of boundless power and uncertain or inactive will, 
but as God present in the flesh; not as an absolute lawgiver, holding the 
material world and all intelligent existence in the chains of necessity, but 
as a creative spirit, indwelling in man, his fellow worker and guide.%° 


The divine mind, thus explained, is the source of all truth, all 
beauty, all ideas, all existence: 


We cannot shut our eyes to the established fact, that an ideal or arche- 
type prescribed the form of animal life; and shall we not believe that the 
type of all intellectual life likewise exists in the Divine Mind? .... The 
progress of man exists in this, that he himself arrives at the perception of 
truth. The Divine Mind, which is its source, left it to be discovered, ap- 
propriated, and developed by finite creatures. .... The universe is the 
reflex and the image of its Creator..... We may say in a more general 
manner, that BEAUTY ITSELF IS BUT THE SENSIBLE IMAGE OF THE INFINITE; 
that all creation is a manifestation of the ALMIGHTY; not the result of 
caprice, but the glorious display of his perfection.3* 


29 Tbid., pp. 511-17: ‘‘We may observe that the human mind tends not only toward 
unity, but universality. .... Everything is in movement, and for the better, except only 
the external fixed law by which the necessity for change is established; or rather except 
only God, who includes in himself all being, all truth, and all love.’’ Bancroft’s concep- 
tion parallels the Emersonian Oversoul as ‘‘conscious law’’ and “‘law alive’’ (see Clark, 
‘‘Emerson and Science,” op. cit.). Both Emerson and Bancroft express the same dis- 
tinction from the Calvinistic concept of a capricious and fickle Providence. 

3° Literary and Historical Miscellanies, p. 502. Again Bancroft expresses an unspoken 
contrast with a capricious, inflexible, impersonal Calvinistic Deity. 

3" [bid., pp. 484-90. There are several interesting points in this passage of the essay. 
The Deity is all-powerful and benevolent. Since both truth and beauty are but manifes- 
tations of the divine mind, Bancroft very nearly approximates the next step, Emerson’s 
identification in Nature of the two as the same. Too, he parallels Emerson’s statement 
in Nature that the ‘“‘World . . . . is a remoter and inferior incarnation of God.’’ Also, the 
Platonic view that all forms of life are prescribed by a divine archetype is apparent. 


= So ae 
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Since the divine mind is the source of all knowledge, man, in 
order to perceive and attain it, must bridge the gap between 
the finite and the infinite; he must transcend matter in order to 
see the changeless behind the changing.*? The power by which 
man accomplishes this is, of course, the reason; the latter is the 
“capacity of coming into connection with the infinite,” and it is 
a “distinguishing mark of our kind.”33 Despite his general 
agreement with transcendentalism, Bancroft was more willing 
than Emerson to accept determinism.*4 “Events,” he said, ‘‘do, 
as I believe, correspond to the divine mind,” and he explained: 


I know that there is a pride which calls this fatalism, and which rebels 
at the thought that the father of life should control what he has made. 
There are those who must needs assert for their individual selves the 
constant possession of that possession which the great English poet repre- 
sents the bad angels to have lost heaven for once attempting to usurp; 
they are not content with being gifted with the faculty of discerning the 
counsels of God .... but claim the privilege of acting irrespective of 
those decrees. Unsatisfied with having been created in his image, they 
assume the liberty to counteract his will. They do not perceive that 
cosmological order depends upon the universality and absolute certainty 
of law, and that for that end, events... . follow laws that are as old as 
those which upheaved the mountains. .... The system of the universe 


3? [bid., p. 510: ‘‘There is but one mediation between God and created reason.” 

33 This idea of the reason as the power by which matter could be transcended was 
attributed by the transcendentalist thinkers to Kantian philosophy. It is out of this 
concept that Bancroft’s ideal of the poet arises, a romantic ideal of the poet as the 
noblest of all men, since he intuitively perceives ‘‘the message of the infinite” immedi- 
ately. Next to the poet the office of historian is noblest, for he perceives the presence of 
God in past action, seeing ‘‘God visible in history” (ibid., pp. 492-93). Typical tran- 
scendentalist literary theory agrees that the poet is the inspired intuitive interpreter 
of the divine mind. See Emerson (‘‘The Poet,’’ Essays): “‘For poetry was all written 
before time was, and whenever we are so finely organized that we can penetrate into that 
region where the air is music, we hear those primal warblings, and attempt to write 
them down..... 

34 Emerson (Experience, 1844) said: ‘‘I see not, if one once be caught in the trap of 
so-called sciences, any escape for man from the links of the chain of physical necessity. 
.... But it is impossible that the creative power should exclude itself. Into every in- 
telligence there is a door which is never closed, through which the creator passes.” 
While Emerson did recognize a certain necessitarianism in the essay Fate, he also felt 
that intellect and thought negated the dictates of fate or “limitation” and that man was 
totally free on the intellectual level. 
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is a celestial poem, whose beauty is from all eternity, and must not be 
marred by human interpolation. .... The end of what is now happening, 
though we ourselves partake in it, seems to fall out by chance. All is 
nevertheless one whole; individuals, families, people, the race, march in 
accordance with the Divine Will; and when any part of the destiny of 
humanity is fulfilled, we see the ways of providence vindicated. The 
antagonisms of imperfect matter and perfect idea, of liberty and necessary 
law, become reconciled.35 


This conception leads Bancroft to assert, in his discussion of 
good, evil, and morality: “[Morality] is what it has always been, 
and always will be. Its distinctions are older than the sea or 
the dry land, than the earth or sun. The relation of good to 
evil is from the beginning, and is unalterable.’’** Since mankind 
perceives truth and good emanating from the source of both 
in the divine mind, through the medium of reason, then evil, 
or lack of truth, must be the result of an error in perception.+7 
Although the reason is infallible, the fact that man is human and 


finite leads him into error, falsity, and evil, through the cloud- 
ing of his perceptions.5* Therefore, reform occurs on a personal, 


38 Literary and Historical Miscellanies, p. 490. Bancroft, to achieve consistency with 
his idea of progress, must necessarily have accepted the lack of human free will. If all 
ideas exist in the divine mind as perfect truth, and man must of necessity progress 
through preception of that truth by the use of his reason, man therefore cannot depart 
from the divine plan. Bancroft’s conception of free will in a limited sphere is reminiscent 
of Jonathan Edwards, whose biography he wrote for Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
can Authors (see the discussion of Edwards’ theology in the Introduction to Jonathan 
Edwards [Faust & Johnson, 1935]). 

36 Literary and Historical Miscellanies, p. 484. 

37 Ibid., p. 485: ‘‘Everyone bears within himself the consciousness that his course is 
a struggle; and perpetually feels the contrast between his own limited nature and the 
better life of which he conceives. He cannot state a proposition respecting a finite ob- 
ject, but it includes a reference to the infinite. He cannot form a judgment, but it 
combines ideal truth and partial error, and as a consequence, sets in action the antago- 
nism between the true and perfect on one side, and the false and imperfect on the other; 
and in this contest the true and perfect must prevail, for they have the advantage of 
being perennial.” 

38 This theological distinction does not contradict Bancroft’s view of man’s natural 
goodness; neither does it clash with the idea of divine benevolence, and it reaffirms the 
necessity of progress. It is parallel to Emerson’s statement, in The Divinity School 
Address, that ‘“‘Good is positive. Evil is merely privative, not absolute. .... All evil 
is death and nonentity. Benevolence is absolute and real.” 
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internal plane; it is first of all self-reform, a personal striving 
toward clear perception and an attempt to bring the human will 
into agreement with the divine will.%° 

The similarity to contemporary transcendentalist thought 
seen in Bancroft’s two most theologically inclined essays is 
quite clear. The question remains, How much of his religious 
theory did he absorb from his contemporaries in New England 
and how much is the result of his education, speculation, and 
environment? Although Bancroft knew Emerson, Ripley, 
Dwight, Clarke, Brooks, Osgood, Brownson, Margaret Fuller, 
and others, his letters and journals show but few entries con- 
cerning discussion on philosophical subjects with any but Rip- 
ley.*° His acquaintance with German philosophy fell in a 
period a decade earlier than theirs, and, too, he seems to have 
been one of the earliest of well-informed German scholars. 
Furthermore, Bancroft was subjected to the same influences, 
more or less, which, taken together, culminated in the thought 
of Emerson.** In the light of these facts, and remembering 


39 [bid., p. 515: “‘But this result [reform] must flow from internal activity, developed 
by universal culture; it cannot be created by the force of external philanthropy; and 
still less by the reckless violence of men whose desperate audacity would employ terror 
as a means to ride on the whirlwind of civil war. Where a permanent reform appears to 
have been instantaneous, it will be found that the happy result was but the sudden 
plucking of a fruit which had slowly ripened. Successful revolutions proceed like all 
other formative processes, from inward germs.” Bancroft’s view of violent antislavery 
agitation is reflected in this passage, as well as his belief in the inward origin of reform. 
Earlier, in a letter to George Ripley, he stated, ‘‘The believer in God, instead of asking 
God to break his own laws, seeks to bring his will into harmony with the divine will” 
(Howe, op. cit., II, 114). 

4H. C. Goddard (Studies in New England Transcendentalism, p. 36) conjectures 
Bancroft’s appearance at one meeting of the Transcendentalist Club. Goddard also 
mentions (p. 33) F. H. Hedge, a former pupil of Bancroft, as ‘‘one of the earliest and 
most influential” of the group, suggesting rather an influence on the movement trace- 
able to Bancroft than the reverse. I. W. Riley (American Thought, p. 159) declares that 
Emerson received no knowledge of technical German transcendentalism from Bancroft, 
Everett, or Ticknor. Emerson thought Bancroft “thin” (see The Heart of Emerson’s 
Journals, ed. Bliss Perry, p. 208). 

4H. H. Clark (Major American Poets [1936], p. 823) lists the following as influences 
fostering Emerson’s development: orientalism, Platonism and Neo-Platonism, the Ren- 


aissance, seventeenth-century religious writers, Deism, Quakerism, English Romanti- 
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that Bancroft’s mind was always distinctly tinged with theo- 
logical interest, it is reasonable to suppose that, living in both 
Germany and America in the midst of an atmosphere charged 
with new ideas, he deserves reconsideration as a pioneer New 
England transcendentalist, paralleling in his development and 


reaching more or less independently through his own education 
and speculation most of the broad conclusions of transcen- 


dentalist philosophy.‘ 


While Bancroft’s creed in its larger aspects is easily grasped, 
there are, however, rea) difficulties to the definite placing of his 


thought in the pattern of a specific creed. Although the his- 


torian of transcendentalism, Frothingham, speaks of him as 
‘professing’ that faith and philosophy, Bancroft considered 


himself a Congregationalist, although he attended several 


different churches.** On the other hand, his biographer, M. A. 
de Wolfe Howe, feels that as early as 1854 “‘his beliefs were 


hardly those of New England Congregationalism or Unitarian- 
ism.” Belief in the divinity of Christ seems to have been always 


cism, science, Puritanism, Unitarianism, and others. Professor Eichhorn, under whom 
Bancroft studied at Géttingen, was an Orientalist and theologian; Bancroft had a 
wide acquaintance with and frequently quoted from the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century religious and romantic writers. Between his classical study, his Unitarian en- 
vironment, his study of Quakerism, his study at Harvard and in Germany, and his wide 
reading in history, Bancroft was exposed to the same factors. 

42 Q. B. Frothingham (op. cit.) seems to have partially recognized this fact. He says 


(p. 331): “In history Bancroft was its [transcendentalism’s] greatest representative, his 
earliest volumes especially revealing in the richness, depth, and hopefulness of their in- 
terpretation of men and measures, the faith in humanity so strongly characteristic of 
the philosophy he professed.”’ Frothingham stresses the 1834 and 1837 volumes of the 


History, calling attention (p. 117) to Bancroft’s brilliant chapter on the Quakers in the 
1837 volume, feeling that in his exposition of the Quakers Bancroft betrayed his sym- 


pathy with the contemporary movement. Frothingham also mentions a possible French 
influence on Bancroft’s thought in the person of Cousin, a French contributor to tran- 


scendentalism, whose work Bancroft once reviewed. 
43 Howe, op. cit., II, 310. Elected to the Unitarian Club of Boston in 1828, Bancroft 


declined, saying: “I was brought up a Congregationalist, and am not willing at this 
time of life to adopt any other name.”’ He paid for a pew in the Unitarian church in 


Washington, and always attended St. John’s Episcopal Church in Washington at Christ- 


mas and Easter. 
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part of his creed—something that the transcendentalists did not 
subscribe to. In his essay The Progress of Mankind he attacked 
Arianism as an attempt “‘to paganise Christianity” and af- 
firmed his faith in the “‘truth of the triune God.’’** His clearest 
statement on the doctrine is embodied in a letter, written late 
in life, to Dr. S. A. Allibone, who had sent him a pamphlet 
setting forth one hundred reasons for belief in Christ’s divinity: 

.... 1 say in reply, nothing can be faultlessly and perfectly well done 
except by a power which is faultless and perfect. Either the redemption 
of the human race is very imperfect and partakes of the imperfections of 
its own nature; or the redeeming power is the power of an infinity free 
from imperfection. Here you have my creed and I hope it is yours. Man 
is either not redeemed at all; or imperfectly redeemed: if nothing had 


been done for him, he is not redeemed at al); if it has been done by a power 
that is one-half perfection and one-half imperfection, then the work has 
been imperfectly done; but as it is the faultlessly divine which works out 
the redemption, the work of redemption is perfectly done, faultless, in- 
finitely good. This is my philosophy and theology.4 


A complete final statement of his belief is found in a Jetter to 
Dr. Samuel Osgood, written in Berlin in 1871—a letter which 
reaffirms the faith in a personal, inward, religious experience, 
resting on the perceptions of a God-given reason, as set forth 
in his 1835 essay: 

.... T remain as ever in time past in the faith that Christianity is the 
religion of Reason, is Reason itself, and therefore, I most cordially agree 
that it existed from the beginning, and is the whole of eternal Reason. 
.... 1am more and more pleased with the simplicity and freedom of the 
New England Congregational system, and seeing the abuse of symbols, 
am quite in full sympathy with the Puritan dread of them. ... . I adhere 
to the Protestant doctrine, the great teaching of Luther, that every man 
is his own priest, and this is but the statement in respect to religion of the 
principle which divides ancient religion from modern.“ 

44 Literary and Historical Miscellanies, p. 503. When an old friend of the family took 


him to task for his divergence from the creed of his father, Bancroft replied: ‘It would 
be most candid to compare what I have written in former days with what I have written 


lately. Perhaps you will find less discrepancy than you imagine” (Howe, of. cit., 11, 120. 
48 Howe, op. cit., pp. 310-11. 4 Ibid., Il, 262-63. 
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In his writing of history the theological bent of Bancroft’s 
mind asserted itself, and a realization of his sense of the im- 
portance of religion in history is essential to an understanding 
of his theory of historical writing. To him the office of the his- 
torian entailed the visualizing of the action and plans of God 
in past events, giving to the historian a predominantly religious 
office. Arising out of his religious belief, his tremendous and 
unshakable faith in the common people led him to see history 
in terms of democracy and freedom—a criticism generally 
leveled at his work from his own time to this.‘7 Closely allied 
with this faith in democracy was his feeling that acts of religious 
toleration and the advances of religious freedom were transi- 
tional points in history from which to measure progress, and his 
eight volumes of American history are filled with references 


to religious matters.*® 
George Bancroft’s religion embraced an inward, reasonable 


47 Kraus (op. cit.) says: ‘“The early volumes were a paean to liberty and democracy.” 
The standpoint from which Bancroft wrote history is well expressed in his statement in 
The Office of the People: ‘‘The exact measure of the progress of civilization is the degree 
in which the intelligence of the common mind has prevailed over wealth and brute force; 
in other words, the measure of the progress of civilization is the progress of the people.” 

48 Individual freedom of worship, he felt, marked modern and progressive civiliza- 
tion as distinct from ancient. See the letter to Osgood (n. 46). In the six volumes of the 
centenary edition of the History (1879) there are many references to free inquiry, tolera- 
tion, and individualism in religion (Vol. I: Attack on Catholic intolerance, pp. 60-62; 
praise of toleration in Maryland, pp. 164 and 176; criticism of the Puritans in the case of 
Anne Hutchinson, pp. 259-62; an excellent review of Puritanism, chap. xix. Vol. II: 
Chapter xxiii concerning the development of Quakerism; toleration in early New Jersey, 
p. 144; the liberation of the New World from intolerance by the Calvinists, pp. 177-84; 
criticism of the Jesuits, p. 298; criticism of Cotton Mather, p. 248. Vol. III: The demo- 
cratic aspects of Calvinism, pp. 98-104; the affirmation of the right of private judgment, 
p. 310; the clergy in Virginia, p. 405. Vol. IV: The progress of religion in France, pp. 
71-75; Catholic emancipation, p. 414. Vol. V: Catholic equality in Maryland, p. 40; 
toleration in Virginia, pp. 260-62. Vol. VI: The history of religion in Germany, pp. 96- 
103; toleration in Massachusetts, p. 312). In his History of the Formation of the Consti- 
tution (1887) Bancroft devotes chap. v of Vol. I to a survey of the struggle for religious 
freedom and toleration in the colonies. John Lothrop Motley’s Polity of the Puritans 
(1849) similarly finds the key to the evolution of democracy in the search for religious 
liberty, a theme later expressed by him in his Rise of the Dutch Republic (1856). Motley 
perhaps gained the germ of this idea from Bancroft, his schoolmaster, to whom he paid 
high tribute in a review of Balzac, North American Review, July, 1847. 
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approach to the divinity, a belief in progress, in natural good- 
ness, in determinism, in a natural impulse to justice, and in 
Trinitarianism. It arose primarily from the influences of his 
own environment, his assimilation of German thought, his pre- 
disposition to religious speculation, and perhaps from the 
parallel development of early New England transcendental- 
ism.‘ His religious belief forms the core of his approach to 
history; it is also equally true that it provided, as well, reinforce- 
ment for his adherence to Jacksonian democratic principles 
during a long and varied career in politics—a career which em- 
braced a position in Polk’s cabinet and two diplomatic posts 
abroad. His creed conditioned his political and literary theory 
toward a sympathy with democractic movement in past, 
present, and future; it was an active faith, one whose principles 
were ever present in his mind, and one whose presence in his 
mind and art makes the understanding of it of central im- 
portance in an appraisal and evaluation of his work. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


49 The influence of Bancroft’s study of Quakerism on his theology is difficult to de- 
termine, but undoubtedly important. The exact beginnings of his interest in it cannot 
be ascertained definitely, but during the period of his preparation for Vol. II of the 
History (1834-37) he was most certainly imbued with enthusiasm concerning Quaker 
principles, as the chapter on Quakerism in that volume attests. Since this is compara- 
tively late in his formative years, it is safe to assume that Quakerism and its doctrine 
of inner light reinforced rather than begot the germ of the intuitive faith which de- 
veloped during his earlier years of study. The doctrines of the gentle sect appealed to 
him greatly, perhaps because they paralleled the beliefs he already felt and expressed in 


The Office of the People (1835). 
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Naturalism. By JAMEs BissETT PRATT. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1939. 180 pages. $2.00. 

In this pleasantly written book naturalism is treated as simply ‘‘the 
open-minded and persistent study of nature.” The question then is, 
What view of nature does such study support? Dogmatic materialism, the 
refusal to take seriously the role of purpose in reality, and other essential- 
ly a priori doctrines Professor Pratt thinks do not deserve the dignity of 
being called naturalistic. Viewing the history of ideas about nature, and 
the facts of current science, he finds the most reasonable conception is of 
an “almost organic” universe, with an immanent purpose related to the 
whole of things somewhat as a human will is to the human body. Pro- 
fessor Pratt points out (and it is astonishing, as he says, that it should be 
necessary to do so) that the only point at which our experience directly 
exhibits the least trace of purpose as an efficient cause is in the effects of 
our own purposes upon our own bodily behavior. Therefore, he holds, if 
indirect evidence leads us to posit purpose as causally efficacious in the 
universe generally, this must be conceived through analogy with the only 
directly known instance. If there is a cosmic purpose—and the upward 
trend of evolution, even allowing for the effects of natural selection, sup- 
ports this conclusion—it is immanent in the universe as a sort of organ- 
ism with an indwelling mind. The various views of the mind-body rela- 
tion are well discussed and the doctrine of interaction well defended. 
(The only view omitted is a development of interactionism—the view that 
interaction is always a sort of sympathy between sentient individuals, 
some of whom are vastly simpler and “lower” in type than others, the 
lower types constituting what we call physical things, including those 
composing the human body.) 

Doubtless some highly competent biologists, such as Wright and Hal- 
dane, would claim a greater efficacy for natural selection than Professor 
Pratt is inclined to grant; and there may be other questionable details in 
his treatment. But he does show that the idea of cosmic purpose is en- 
titled to serious consideration and well deserves the description of a 
naturalistic hypothesis. It is recognized that purpose does not necessarily 
mean a complete, detailed plan laid down once and for all. Bergson’s in- 
valuable lesson is not overlooked. It is also recognized that detailed pre- 
dictions are not directly facilitated by the teleological hypothesis, but it 
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is rightly pointed out that the desire to understand the universe in its 
largest features is distinct from the desire to make detailed predictions. 
As Professor Pratt might have said here, we predict to live more than we 
live to predict, though we certainly may well live partly to enjoy the 
truth about the world, especially those truths so fundamental that they are 
presupposed more or less unconsciously, so far as needed, in all specific 
predictions, and hence their formulation in clear ideas has as chief aim 
simply that the soul may participate in their beauty and that all of life, 
including scientific work, may derive inspiration and zest from this 
beauty; may—in the eloquent closing words of the book—become “the 
endless and uncompletable but infinitely exhilarating and rewarding 
search into the nature of Him whose best definition is still... . ‘I am 


that Iam.’ ” 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


University of Chicago 


The Religion of the New Testament. By ERNEST WILLIAM Parsons. New 

York: Harper, 1939. 278 pages. $2.50. 

This is the modern successor to the volumes of a generation ago on 
“The Theology of the New Testament.” It differs from them in preferring 
the term “religion” as more flexible and more vital, and—more significant- 
ly—in disclaiming and avoiding all harmonizing of the various books and 
authors into one single scheme. The religion of the New Testament is, 
therefore, treated under various headings: these are the religion of Jesus, 
of the Pre-Pauline Christians, of Paul, of the Synoptic Gospels, of 
Hebrews, of the Apocalypse, of the Fourth Gospel, and of the Remaining 
Documents. 

The book is intended for Christian ministers and laymen, not for re- 
search scholars. Yet it renders a scholarly service of the first rank to the 
church, for it succeeds (where so many fail) in presenting accurately and 
adequately the positions of contemporary New Testament scholarship. 
Dr. Parsons does this in superior fashion—not by tedious and undigested 
quotations from a large company of scholars, but by interpreting the New 
Testament in the light of that scholarly study which he has thoroughly 
assimilated and in which he himself excels. 

This book is important. It goes straight to the goal. It is concerned 
with the ultimate of all New Testament study—the understanding of the 
books. General study of the New Testament would gain in vitality and 
significance if this volume could replace the scores of books that discuss 
date, place, authorship, etc., and could become the Introduction to the 
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New Testament. Its interpretation is not only sound from the scholar’s 
viewpoint; its tone is religious; its style is lucid and vigorous. By com- 
parison and contrast, by the detailed exposition of much of the text, the 
author brings the religion of each author into sharp focus, and in most 
cases is not content to leave it until he has given his own best judgment 
of its value for today. It is to be regretted that this evaluation was not 
done at any length for Jesus, and also that the religion of the Synoptists 
was not given more space. But cross-references throughout the book do 
much to fill these gaps. This book, therefore, is to be read as a whole, not 
as a collection of separate studies. But, above all, this book is to be read. 
ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
University of Chicago 


Pre-Reformation England. By H. MAYNARD Situ. New York: Macmillan, 

1938. 556 pages. $8.00. 

Those who despair of historical research ever accomplishing anything 
in the way of taming the fury of partisan strife would do well to read this 
book. In it they will find the Anglo-Catholic point of view, to be sure, 
but the hurricane that was S. R. Maitland, the blast of James Gairdner, 
have now dropped to a gentle zephyr. The author modestly disclaims 
having done any original research, by which he apparently means manu- 
script work, but he has certainly read a good many printed primary 
sources as well as most of the available secondary literature. The disci- 
pline which this has involved is evident in the whole treatment of his 
exceedingly controversial subject. Instead of championing one particular 
influence as the cause of the English Reformation, Dr. Smith takes the 
eclectic position and tries honestly to evaluate the contribution made to 
the ultimate result by the many different factors—religious, economic, 
and political—which were at work in England between 1509 and 1521. 
Indeed, he is rather more concerned in giving a fair picture of pre- 
Reformation England and the opinions of contemporary Englishmen than 
he is in determining the responsibility for what followed. 

The result is a well-balanced survey which deals with scholasticism, 
mysticism, and the popular religion of the time, as well as the subjects 
more frequently dealt with by ecclesiastical historians of this period— 
the abuses in the church, political and economic pressure, Lollardy, and 
the humanistic reformers. While there is necessarily a good deal of thresh- 
ing over of old straw, there will be few, even among the experts, who will 
not profit by a perusal of this judicious treatment of a theme which has 
commonly generated more heat than light. 
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Here and there in such a work there inevitably must be matters of 
judgment which invite discussion. The deficiencies of the Lollards, since 
they were theological heretics, seem rather to be magnified at the expense 
of their virtues. Similarly, the extent of the royal control over the ap- 
pointment of bishops—that béte noire of the Anglo-Catholic—appears a 
bit exaggerated, as does the lay character of the episcopal appointees un- 
der Henry VII. But these are comparatively minor points which detract 
very little from the general usefulness of the volume. When one next en- 
counters the individual who believes in a single cause of the English 
Reformation, whether that cause be Anne Boleyn, clerical corruption, or 
economic greed, its champion should be referred to this admirable work. 
We certainly hope that Dr. Smith will feel able to carry out his plan fora 
continuation study covering the remainder of the Tudor period. 

M. M. KNAPPEN 
University of Chicago 


Modes of Thought. By ALFRED NoRTH WHITEHEAD. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1938. 241 pages. $2.50. 

Whitehead’s strength in this book is expended in the effort to correct a 
certain pernicious error which he feels has somewhat vitiated philosophy 
for hundreds of years, if not throughout its history. The error consists in 
treating sense experience as the clue to knowledge of what is important 
in the world and in ourselves. ‘‘Sense experience deals only with triviali- 
ties,” he says again and again. The good of these trivialities is that they 
can be easily managed. We can change at will the shape and color which 
present themselves to our sight. So with the other senses. All this is great 
gain if we use these manageable bits of trivial experience to guide our con- 
duct and enhance our appreciation in dealing with the basic realities. 
These latter are not directly accessible through the senses but are ex- 
perienced in our emotions, strivings, purposes. In a word, we experience 
the important realities only in the physiological functioning of our bodies. 

The solid reality of the body reacts to the solid reality of other bodies. 
These reactions, internal to the body and external to it, make up the 
process of existence. Here all value and importance are found. Abstract 
sense data on the one hand, and abstract patterns of reason on the other, 
when treated as final realities, get us nowhere. When knowledge is 
thought to consist of finding the orderly sequences of blues and grays and 
greens and contours and noises and tactile impressions, we are delivered 
over to the banalities of existence. Yet it is just this which philosophy 
in great part has been telling us to do. After several hundred years of this 
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sort of thing, despite the powerful propulsions of common sense to the 
contrary, we have almost begun to lose our sense of those values which are 
the important realities. 

During many generations there has been an attempt to explain our ultimate 
insights as merely interpretive of sense-impressions. Indeed, this school of 
thought can trace itself back to Epicurus. It can appeal to some phrases of 
Plato. I suggest to you that this basis for philosophic understanding is anal- 
ogous to an endeavor to elucidate the sociology of modern civilization as 
wholly derivative from the traffic-signals on the main roads. The motions of the 
cars are conditioned by these signals. But the signals are not the reasons for 
the traffic. 


What are the reasons for the traffic of life? What is life all about? 
You can never get a clue by watching the traffic signals come and go, that 
is, by observing sense data alone. Sense data are very valuable when 
treated as signals, informing us when it is safe to move forward and when 
to stop or turn aside. But they can never tell us why we go or what we 
are going for or how we go. They cannot in themselves tell us anything 
about the nature of the going process. Our turning to these rather than 
to the true source of insight for understanding of the nature and value of 
existence has been one of the major causes for the confusion, futility, 
and frustration that beset human living today. It is the going process 
and its intrinsic values which philosophy must bring to light if it would 
serve its rightful function. 

What, then, is the true source of insight into these matters according 
to Whitehead? We have already indicated it. Our experience of the 
working of our bodies is the true source. These experiences by which 
important realities are registered in consciousness are dim and obscure 
and rarely hold the focus of attention because they are so persistently and 
changelessly present. That functioning of the body which is life and 
health does not hold the attention. Only when something goes wrong 
with it are we forced by some pain to take note of it. Then, as a rule, 
we are concerned in getting rid of the distress, not in gaining insight into 
the nature of the processes of existence. But we can gain knowledge of 
existence and its values only through the processes of the bodily organ- 
ism. Surely this must be true, since all converse with the world can reach 
consciousness only through the body. 

While data of sense and conceptual patterns of reason do not give us 
firsthand experience of important reality, they have a great role to play. 
When rightly used they can bring to our appreciative consciousness more 
and more of those connections which shape and control the ultimate 
processes of existence working in our bodies and in other bodies as they 
affect ours. Of course here Whitehead is not discussing merely that kind 
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of knowledge called physiology. He means that the impact of the world 
upon us and our reaction to it are always and only through the body. The 
data of sense and the abstractions of reason can serve to select, distin- 
guish, and emphasize what is most important in all these reactions; not 
that the abstractions themselves are the important realities, but they 
can represent them as symbols do. Thus, they can bring more richly and 
vividly to appreciative apprehension what is most important. 

Whitehead illustrates this use of abstractions in a way so telling that we 
must reproduce it. A mother squirrel was bringing her young from the 
nest out into the open wood. There were three, but when she got them 
all out, the multiplicity of children out in the wood did not look just like 
the multiplicity in the nest. So she ran back to the nest again and again 
to see if any were left. She had a vague and dim anxiety which could not 
mount to acute distress from learning that one child was missing, nor 
become deep satisfaction in a job well done and in having them all safe, 
because she could not count and did not have names for each. Abstract 
mathematics and abstract names are trivial in themselves, but they can 
be used to define and clarify to conscious awareness the most important 
matters. 

According to Whitehead’s teaching in this book, God is that form of 
process in the world which aims at rich and vivid experience for all 
actualities. ‘Its function in the world is to sustain the aim at vivid ex- 
perience” (p. 128). God is “an actuality in process of composition.” 
God is the process in the world which works to form such connections 
between actualities that each may achieve the richest and most vivid 
experience of the process of existence which is going on in itself and in all 
other actualities round about it. 

We believe there is no teacher in the world today who so profoundly 
points the way to a great deliverance from the ills that beset us as does 
Whitehead. This we believe even when we cannot accept some of the 
things which he himself may hold to be basic to his philosophy. 

H. N. WIEMAN 
University of Chicago 


Great Catholics. Edited by CLAUDE WILLIAMSON. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1939. 456 pages. $2.50. 

The modern taste for brief personality portraits will be more than 
satisfied by this series of thirty-seven biographies. Though each study 
takes no more than ten or fifteen minutes to read, something more than a 
candid-camera view is afforded. The contributors, who include many 
well-known names, have in almost every instance combined a well- 
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informed group of facts with a vivid and attractive method of presenta- 
tion. The book will be of profit and will appeal to Catholics and non- 
Catholics, church people, and the general public alike. 

The editor has not attempted to select the most famous Catholics in 
history. Another list of equally noteworthy Catholics could easily be 
made to parallel those studied in this volume. Some might even question 
whether all those included were even “‘great.”” Some are great as Catho- 
lics; others are Catholics who are also great. But all of the subjects are 
representative of that fulness of life and variety of interest which has so 
repeatedly marked the Catholic tradition in Western Christianity. The 
biographies begin with Paul, who, curiously enough, represents the apos- 
tolic period rather than Peter, and follow a chronological arrangement. 
Most of the subjects are modern, i.e., have lived since the fifteenth cen- 
tury; hence, many of the great medieval names are missing. Popes and 
prelates are represented by Augustine, Hildebrand, Pole, Borromeo, Féne- 
lon, Newman, Leo XIII, and last, but by no means least, Cardinal 
Hayes. Great masters of the spiritual life are presented in Catherine of 
Siena, Teresa, Loyola, Dom Augustine Baker, Mother Janet Stuart; men 
of letters in Thomas More, Dryden, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Francis 
Thompson; men of science in Linacre and Mendel; scholars in Suarez 
and Lingard; the arts in Pugin and Aubrey Beardsley. There are also 
great humanitarians and leaders in social service, as Vincent de Paul, 
Ozanam, and Charles Dominic Plater; ascetics and monks, as Paula, 
Anthony of Padua, Margaret Mary, Julie Brilliart, and De Hemptinne. 
The other biographies, not already mentioned, are of the Chevalier 
Bayard, the Abbé Migne, Father de Foucauld; and the patriots, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton and Daniel O’Connell. The editor has probably not 
followed any specific plan of selection, but two interesting facts about the 
above names are striking. Mendel is the only representative outside of 
English-speaking or Romance-speaking countries; and O’Connell alone 
appears for that most ardent of Catholic peoples, the Irish. 

It is impossible, of course, to discuss here each biography. The treat- 
ment varies in method. Some are a straightforward chronological pres- 
entation of the main stages in the life, as the one on Hildebrand or 
Cardinal Pole. Those on Hopkins and Thompson are really essays in 
literary criticism, and as such are original contributions. The life of Dom 
Augustine Baker is an introduction to his method of devotion, All of the 
biographies are appreciative, of course, though a few tend to be apologetic 
in tone. On the whole, however, there is remarkable freedom from bias, 
and the weaknesses of those who by no means were “saints” are not 
glossed over. We believe the least successful of the contributions to be 
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that on Augustine. The whole essay deals with Augustine after he be- 
came a bishop and endeavors to show what a good Catholic, even Roman 
Catholic, he was. A far more realistic and inspiring treatment would have 
taken into consideration his spiritual pilgrimage, which led to his con- 
version, and the range of his intellectual powers. The biography of Paula 
is exceptionally good and gives a picture of a phase of fourth-century 
church life fresh from the pages of Jerome’s letters. We were also especial- 
ly interested in the portrayal of Newman, whose life after he became a 
Catholic “became a litany of disappointments.” While the author of this 
essay, Shane Leslie, has given a remarkably true and accurate picture of 
Newman’s struggles, even after his conversion, he should not have 
passed over so silently Newman’s Anglican period. Newman, himself, 
said that what he wrote as an Anglican had more influence than what he 
wrote as a Catholic. We agree that Newman is the principal “‘apostle to 
all who seek Catholic truths in English speech”; but we believe that the 
writings of his Anglican period will always have the greater influence. 
The following sentence from the biography of Leo XIII will raise both 
assent and question: “Doubtless the story of Modernism would have 
been different had Leo lived another ten years, but perhaps the greatest 
tribute to Leo’s inspiration is to be found in the fact that the summary 
execution of Modernism by his successor acted in the end, not as a deadly 
wound to Leo’s programme, but only as a wholesome purge.” (This sen- 
tence appears to the reviewer as a masterpiece of ambiguity and caution.) 

There are many more things one would like to say, all of them in praise 
of this book. The reviewer was especially delighted that a place was 
found for the great historian John Lingard and the indefatigable Abbé 
Migne. The story of Pére Charles de Foucauld and his mission in the 
Sahara Desert reads almost like a fairy tale and illustrates again the old 
saying that truth is stranger than fiction. Finally, one cannot refrain 
from mentioning particularly the very beautiful portrait of the late 
Cardinal Hayes by Mgr. F. J. Sheen—his humility, his charity, and his 


depth of spiritual devotion. 
Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


University of Chicago 


The Clue to History. By JoHN Macmurray. New York: Harper, 1939. 
243 pages. $2.50. 

God in History. By OTTO P1PER. New York: Macmillan, 1939. xxi+189 
pages. $2.00. 
Macmurray finds his clue to history in his theory of the ideal society. 

This society, as he visualizes it, is one in which universal freedom and 
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equality among men should prevail. It is not enough that this should be 
the rational ideal of social reformers. Rather, it should be a realization 
in action. The fundamental defect in our modern culture is said to be 
the dualism which has been engendered by separating rational thinking 
from practical activity. Where this dualism exists the outcome of effort 
is always to produce exactly the opposite result from that designed. 
Unity is possible only where there is continuity of intentional action. 
Turning to history the author discovers that his hypothesis was the very 
genius of the Jewish consciousness and the essence of Christianity as set 
forth by Jesus. This discovery gives the clue to history. But reading his- 
tory to support any predetermined theory is always a precarious venture. 
Success often depends quite as much upon one’s ability to ignore those 
historical factors that do not fit into the hypothesis, or upon one’s skill 
in imposing on history the meanings desired, as upon one’s faculty for 
deducing conclusions from well-attested historical data. The methodology 
of the present volume seems to us to illustrate abundantly the frailties 
of this procedure and to embody but scantily its virtues. 

First, the author attempts to formulate a definition of Christianity that 
will enable him to maintain the essentially Christian character of his social 
theory. Christianity is not to be thought of as a varied and developing 
religious movement that has been in process of expression for nineteen 
hundred years. On the contrary, it is some original proposition emanating 
from Jesus and almost immediately blurred or completely obscured by 
his later disciples until its secret has been rediscovered by our author. He 
finds Jesus to have been the exponent of the notion that reality is only to 
be found in action. Jesus did not advocate an ideal of how life ought to 
be or might be lived, but a program of intentional activity. Hence 
Christianity is to be defined only as the historical continuity of an inten- 
tion incorporated in action. The content of this intention is therefore a 
matter of prime importance. Its emergence in history is found fully ex- 
pressed in the experience of the Hebrew people. They avoided the mis- 
take of the Greeks in exalting the notion of the reflective life and shunned 
the Roman error of stressing the practical institutions of social organiza- 
tion. Instead, they integrated action and reflection in the area of religion 
and thus they were the first to apprehend truly God’s purpose in history. 
In Jesus the processes of Jewish history were brought to completion and 
their meaning and direction were defined in terms of finality. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that Jesus was either a social reformer or a teacher of 
ideals. He was both and more. Above everything else, he was the expo- 
nent of a life of action which gave expression in its purest form to God’s 
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intention that human history should not be a dualism of two worlds in 
eternal conflict with one another but a single world in which by a life of 
action the supreme purpose of God in the creation of man was to come to 
realization in a community of free and equal persons. This interpretation 
completely obliterates from Hebrew history the national consciousness 
of a chosen race, and the sense of bitter conflict between the kingdom of 
Satan and the Kingdom of God that permeated the thought of Jesus and 
inspired the vivid eschatological hopes of early Christianity is also can- 
celed out. 

Similarly, the course of Christianity’s subsequent history is stretched 
upon the Procrustean bed of the writer’s social theory. The European 
branches of Christendom are declared to have been not Christianity at all, 
and yet Christianity survived within Roman and medieval society by 
virtue of the fact that it was the source of a pressure which the church 
constantly resisted, but was able neither to eject nor absorb. This con- 
stant pressure was the underlying purpose of God in history to have men 
create in action a communal society in accordance with the principles of 
the kingdom as these had been expounded by Jesus. True Christianity 
thus survived as a divine intention impelling co-operative action to cre- 
ate a new form of society in which equality, freedom, and common human- 
ity would be realized, but its realization was continually thwarted by the 
rise of ecclesiastical authority, the emergence of economic struggle, and 
the dualistic procedure of separating between thought and action. Only 
in modern times has Russian communism begun a new chapter in the his- 
tory of the Christian intention, but thus far Russia has made the sad 
mistake of failing to realize that its action is in accord with the divine 
purposes as revealed in Hebrew history and stated in final form by Jesus. 

What Macmurray actually attempts to do, is to revive the older prov- 
idential interpretation of history as postulated by Augustine, while at 
the same time this interpretation, which was emphatically dualistic and 
transcendental, is transformed into an earthly and communistic pro- 
gram. This “clue” hardly helps one to understand history better, but evi- 
dently it yields satisfaction to the author by convincing him that his social 
theory has been the chief purpose in the mind of God ever since the first 
man was created. 

Piper would agree that God makes history, but he would assign to 
man no such measure of responsibility for bringing the divine purposes 
to realization. History is thought to exhibit two distinct phases: the 
secular and the sacred. With the latter alone is God essentially concerned. 
Augustine’s thinking, appropriated at its face value, is reasserted in terms 
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of the Calvinistic theology and rephrased in the light of more recent hap- 
penings in Europe. The modern methodology of the secular historian has 
no pertinence to the problem of recovering more accurately the story of 
religious history. Secular history is simply Satan’s business, while re- 
ligious history is the story of God’s supernatural intervention in mundane 
affairs as recorded in the revelation contained in the Bible. It began more 
particularly with the call of Abraham; it was perpetuated in the work of 
a long line of inspired prophets in Israel; and it culminated when Jesus by 
his birth from a virgin entered the world. It is futile to suppose that one 
can hope to find God and better understand his relations with the world 
by scientific research into the nature of the world and man. Outside of 
the Bible there is no revelation of God worthy of quest. The birth of 
Jesus was the climactic emergence of God in history, and since that date 
there has been a gradual veiling of his presence by the prevalent disposi- 
tion of the church to come to terms with the secular world. The attempts 
of Christians to establish the Kingdom of God on earth by making socially 
effective the ideals of Christian teaching are a misguided effort. The 
truly religious man should be more concerned about what God can do for 
him and less busy trying to make the world Christian by means of social 
programs for improvement or by ecclesiastical institutions to act on the 
human level on behalf of God. Secular history cannot be improved by 
these devices. In fact, God does not wish to have it improved, since it is 
due for destruction rather than for redemption. The present state of af- 
fairs will endure—how long no one knows—until the catastrophic inter- 
vention of Christ to bring the evil world to an end and establish the King- 
dom of God in its perfection. 

This interpretation of history is readily understood when we recall the 
unhappy circumstances of the author. He is now an exile from his native 
land, forced out by Nazi persecution. The poignancy of the situation in 
Germany seems to give to this particular segment of history a distinctly 
cosmic significance. The long ages that have preceded and the countless 
centuries that are to follow fade into oblivion under the scorching light of 
the immediate scene. The illimitable reaches of time fade out of the pic- 
ture and an excessively foreshortened view of history results. The tempo- 
rary futility of human effort to effect remedial measures is translated into 
the Barthian doctrine of crisis and desperation. What we have here is not 
an exposition of God in history but the affirmation of a specific type of 
faith in God to support one’s passing through a particularly trying ex- 


perience. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 
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We Prophesy in Part. (The Lyman Beecher Lectures before the Yale 
Divinity School, 1938.) By WiLLarD L. Sperry. New York: Harper, 
1938. 201 pages. $2.00. 

Protestantism has from its beginning been committed to the prophetic 
type of religion. We cannot turn aside from it; we must explore its pos- 
sibilities further and seek to improve our practice of prophesying. It is a 
liberty that is ours but it is a serious business, entailing many responsi- 
bilities. It has its great characters, but citing these is not enough. Our 
problem is to secure a religious experience comparable to that of the 
ancient prophets, so that their forms of expression may have genuine 
meaning for our age and an application to the needs of modern society. 
The minister today may all too easily identify himself with Israel’s fifteen 
or twenty immortals but modern prophets, if there have been any, are 
notably scarce. “‘Gandhi perchance; Wilson possibly and Leo Tolstoi al- 
most certainly.”’ One of the disquieting things about the Hebrew prophets 
is that with the exception of Ezekiel they were laymen rather than clergy- 
men. Our problem is to be part of an organized system and yet maintain 
the liberty of uttering the truth that is ours—truth that comes because 
the “fear of God is in our hearts.”” Quitting the organization and becom- 
ing a free lance is no guaranty that the prophetic spirit will be obtained. 
The prophet in the Old Testament was a man under the sway of a com- 
pelling power. He might plead youth, ignorance, inexperience, even fail- 
ure, but there was no evading God, who pursued him, yea bold as the 
language is, “‘seduced” him. A message was given to him which he must 
deliver. The message was not that of orthodoxy, nor of some personal 
sentiment; but of social righteousness. His province was the concrete 
world at hand: nothing that men do in the main fields of human activity 
was outside his jurisdiction. The whole weight of his message rested upon 
his sense of a moral and religious absolute. 

In the New Testament prophesying is only one of the Christian gifts. 
Here the prophet meets apostles, evangelists, pastors, and teachers. As to 
the authority of the prophet, it was traditionally recognized and the pew 
still desires the authoritative note in the preacher. This authority has two 
aspects. It rises out of the personal experience and the personal character 
of the prophet himself. “By their fruits” is still the supreme test. But 
however authoritative the prophet’s message may be from his own point 
of view, it is ever tested and evaluated by the common sense of the Chris- 
tian community. Of two possible errors in connection with prophesying, 
overintellectualism and irrationalism, the latter is by far the worse. 
Christians as of old are faced with an absolute idealism, even if they may 
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only prophesy in part concerning it. The Eastern church withdrew into 
mystical contemplation of the absolute. The Western church plunged into 
the political and economic life of society. Prophecy then has the double 
task of seeing the vision of absolute realities and of ever seeking to apply 
their meaning to the needs of men. 

Very timely are the remarks on the cult of unconventionality. Those 
who would cut loose from careful, systematic thinking, seeking to sub- 
stitute spontaneity for preparation, will find only a shallow and temporary 
success, ultimately disclosing that the so-called unconventionality takes 
on all the earmarks of a studied preparation which feigns spontaneity. It 
deceives no one who has any power of discrimination. Tricks will even- 
tually out. The ministry, like every other worthy calling, has its profes- 
sional skills. They are to be recognized, cultivated, and employed. The 
spirit of prophecy loses nothing by obeying orderly processes. One of the 
best things in this course is this: ‘“‘Our age is trying to make knowledge 
do duty for faith and is half ashamed to say that it believes where it can- 
not know.” The reviewer believes that if Christian men would once 
realize how large a part postulates or assumptions play in science and 
mathematics they would not hesitate to advance their cause by boldly 
building on the fundamental postulates of human thinking, which we 
cannot rid ourselves of, try as we will, viz., God, Freedom, Personality, 
and Immortality. The skills to be mastered are a knowledge of human 
nature, ceremonials for life’s great occasions and skill in preaching, which 
must be based on thinking, sincerity, craftsmanship, and high moral 
purpose. And again the lecturer gives good counsel, ‘‘Religion is a strug- 
gle for perspective.”” Knowledge, faith, imagination, conscience, and love 
for one’s fellow-men all play their part in the effort and achievement of 
the pulpit. 

Having heard all or part of fifteen of the courses on this foundation, the 
reviewer feels that Dean Sperry’s lectures are worthy of a high place in 
this distinguished series. For insight into spiritual values, for apt and 
telling use of illustration, for frankness and humility in the face of our 
ignorance, for courage in facing our difficulties that grow out of existence 
itself, for sympathy with his fellow-ministers, and for appreciation of the 
ideals that have ever lured the human spirit forward, Dean Sperry’s course 
compels our admiration and puts us all in debt to him. 

RoBERT E. BROWN 
Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 
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In the Spirit of William James. By RALPH BARTON PERRY. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1938. 211 pages. $2.00. 

This most recent book by Professor Perry has all the merits one 
anticipates. It is a beautifully executed portrait of William James as a 
philosopher, with some very timely applications of Jamesian ideas to 
contemporary problems. The first chapter explains the contrast between 
James and Royce, each of whom reacted against his early experiences, and 
these being opposite, the two men in their mature thought became oppo- 
site to each other in ways opposite to what one must have expected had 
one counted on their passively reflecting these influences. James, being 
sociable, urbane, Europeanized, nurtured from the beginning in a highly 
intellectualized, philosophical religion, and in an environment in which 
practice was seen in the light of theory, in his philosophy glorified the 
solitary and eccentric, the American, and the concretely religious, and 
saw theory in terms of practice and intuitive experience. Royce, being 
lonely, socially awkward, brought up in a new, rude community, with a 
pious mother for chief religious influence, and surrounded by people bent 
on the immediately practical, developed a doctrine in which the social 
community is nearly all in all, a doctrine akin in spirit to certain of the 
traditions of Europe, far enough from literal piety, and relating practice 
to a theory of the all-inclusive eternal whole. The paradox is almost too 
perfect for belief, yet the case is convincingly as well as gracefully set 
forth. The second chapter includes an excellent criticism of the positiv- 
ism of the present day in terms of James’s doctrine of the primacy of 
“knowledge by acquaintance” over “knowledge about.” Other chapters 
deal with James’s views in psychology, metaphysics, ethics, and phi- 
losophy of religion. The discussion of current problems confronting “a 
militant liberal” is valuable and pertinent, particularly the treatment of 
the question: How far should a liberal state tolerate the expression of 
intolerant opinions? The answer given is: Up to the point where opinion 
tends to pass over into action. Those puzzled by James’s will (or right) to 
believe should read the last chapter. 

It is not surprising that Professor Perry should make least of (though 
without ignoring or belittling) James’s efforts to put together his various 
insights in a definite view of the universe. I refer to his “panpsychic”’ 
view of reality as an imperfectly integrated whole of incompletely over- 
lapping minds, subhuman, human, and superhuman. These final specula- 
tions are not only farthest from Professor Perry’s own published doctrines 
but are also probably not the most original and certainly not the most 
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adequately worked-out of James’s ideas. Calling for a great activity of 
the imagination to comprehend at all, they are not easy to popularize. 
Still, it is easier now than in James’s own time—thanks to the work of 
others, such as Whitehead, who have developed similar views—to see in 
James’s suggestions, tentative as they are, a first approximation to the 
kind of philosophy which alone shows much promise of adequacy to 
human experience, whose many-sidedness James so vividly appreciated 


and so courageously insisted upon. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


University of Chicago 


Du groupe ethnique a la communauté religieuse: le probléme sociologique 
de la religion d’Israél. By A. CAusseE. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 
1937. 332 pages. Fr. 50. 

Professor Causse, of the University of Strasbourg, has produced a 
sociological study of the development of the Hebrews from an ethnic 
group to a religious community which should take a position beside the 
recent works of Pedersen and Lods. With wise selection of sources, the 
author uses such passages as the song of Deborah, the blessings of Moses 
and Jacob, and the older sections in Judges and Samuel as a basis for the 
discussion of the early social organization of the Israelites. In this period 
the bond of the soil tended to replace the bond of blood, as the tribal 
organization began to disintegrate, although the clan at first kept its 
fundamental position, as the stories of Gideon, Abimelech, Saul, and 
David evidence. Continued sedentary life, however, resulted in the sub- 
stitution of territorial for kinship groups, until the clan finished by being 
confounded with the village. The solidarity of the individual family re- 
mained strong, and the institution of family property replaced the com- 
munal ownership of the seminomad. In this situation the Israelites were 
held together in part by the Yahweh cult, as they united under Yahweh 
in war or participated in common rites. 

With the formation of the monarchy, the rural clans disintegrated, and 
the new aristocracy tended to displace the elders. As the monarchy con- 
flicted with the older orders, a crisis developed. In the midst of the 
decadence of the ancient solidarities the prophets appeared, advocating 
a return to the past. Besides the lone prophets, the prophetic guilds, the 
Levites, and the Rechabites were defenders of the ancient rites and the 
faith of the fathers. The Yahwist historian is also to be credited with a 
message stressing the nomadic ideal in this crisis, although he was no 
Rechabite, for he did not exclude the agriculturalist. It is too bad that 
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most of the passages quoted in full at this point from the prophets by the 
author are probably post-Exilic editorial additions (i.e., Hos. 2:16, 17, 
23, 24; Isa. 1: 23-26; 2: 12-173 4:2; 7: 21-25). 

The prophets were powerless to restore the ancient customs and family 
and tribal solidarity. The reviewer doubts whether they expected to. 
They concluded that Yahweh must destroy Israel. They condemned the 
mystico-magic of the sacrifices and opened the way to a new conception 
of the position of the individual in the religious and social body. Thus we 
find, for instance, in the confessions of Jeremiah a new piety which repre- 
sents the divorce of the prophetic ideal and nationalism. The “New 
Covenant” passage in Jeremiah (31: 31-34) cannot, however, in the mind 
of the reviewer, be taken as evidence of this, for it is a later gloss. 

There is no space to discuss the author’s treatment of the Deuteronomic 
reform, which he thinks came as the fruits of the activities of the eighth- 
century prophets of the school of Isaiah. With the Deuteronomist the 
association between Yahweh and the land was definitely realized. In dis- 
cussing Exilic and post-Exilic Judaism, much is made of the role of the 
diaspora. The evolution of Judaism in this period is to be related to the 
diaspora and is not essentially a question of the restoration of Jerusalem 
or a return from exile. Here Judaism evolved from an ethnic group to a 
religious community. There was a widespread diaspora even from as early 
as the ninth and eighth centuries. The role of myth in post-Exilic 
Judaism was more important than that of institutions and organizations. 
Judaism had its tradition, its historic mythology, its eschatological 
mythology, its theocratic ideal, and its Torah. 

Sects developed in Judaism. There were the pietists with their strong 
distinction between the humble and wicked, between the Jew and Gentile. 
The universalists had their roots in the moral teachings of the prophets 
and in the Torah. The author mentions the missionary activity of the 
communities of the diaspora. He traces the development of Jewish 
humanism, especially as disclosed in the wisdom literature, which is 
universalistic, individualistic, and not linked with concepts of the new 
Jerusalem, the Davidic line, or nationality. Instead of antithesis between 
good and evil, it held the antithesis between the wise man and the igno- 
rant. The discussion at this point is one of the high points in the book. 
The decadence of the humanistic wisdom movement is traced, as it be- 
came associated with Hebrew tradition and was identified with the Torah. 
It conflicted with the historical tradition and messianic eschatology, and 
its decline was in part brought about by the events of the Maccabaean 
period. 
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In his application of the sociological method, the author does not deny 
the validity of the Religionsgeschichtliche Methode of Gunkel, Gressmann, 
Mowinkel, and others. He is well versed in literary criticism from Well- 
hausen to Hélscher, although his treatment is weakened by his acceptance 
of Gressmann’s interpretation of the evolution of Hebrew eschatology, 
with the result that he credits to the pre-Exilic prophets many concep- 
tions really post-Exilic in date. The very complete footnotes with their 
many bibliographical references and the introductory synopsis of each 
chapter may be noted among the excellent arrangements of this volume. It 
deserves a far wider circulation than it will probably have in this country 
unless it is translated into English. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


HERBERT GORDON May 


A History of Zoroastrianism. By DHALLA. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1938. 525 pages. $5.00. 

Die Religionen des Alten Iran. By H. S. NYBERG. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs 

Verlag, 1938. 506 pages. Rm. 25. 

It is not often that a single year brings forth two such different, yet 
valuable, contributions to Iranian and Zoroastrian studies as are to be 
found in these two works: that in English from an Eastern scholar, the 
Parsee high priest; that in German from a Western scholar, the Swedish 
authority on Iran of the great Upsala circle. Though different in intent, 
scope, and execution, they both meet a need in their respective fields. 

The History of Zoroastrianism, more general and less critical in charac- 
ter, describes early and later orthodox Zoroastrianism, attempts to place 
it in historica] setting and sequence, and then carries on the story through 
the Pehlevi period, devoting the last hundred pages of the book to the 
periods of “decadence” and “revival,” the seventh to eighteenth centuries 
and modern periods, respectively. It is for this latter half of the book, to- 
gether with its comprehensive compass and sympathetic viewpoint, that 
the work is to be appraised in value. The presentation of Gathic as well as 
later Avestan teaching is on the whole excellent, especially where the 
author follows closely his scriptures. There are mixed with it his own 
imaginative interpretations, often showing the influence of modern, in- 
deed Christian, concepts and categories; but, since there is careful 
documentation of the material throughout, these passages are easily de- 
tected and may be judged accordingly. Indeed, as an example of such 
modern use of ancient scriptures the work is interesting. To have all this 
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within the compass of a single volume ought to be valuable to the general 
student of religion and culture. 

It is, however, to be regretted that such a work could not be based upon 
more sound and thorough criticism. Although the result of much pains- 
taking study of the Avestan scriptures and wide reading of modern works 
in the field, nonetheless the work does not represent a significant or a safe 
contribution to the subject from the critical point of view. It is descrip- 
tive, theological, almost apologetic in character, too lacking in a sense of 
cultural context and social psychology to be realistic criticism or signifi- 
cant as history. Not that there is no knowledge of criticism or its use; 
rather that it is conventional in character and lacks vigor, originality, and 
coherence. This is perhaps best illustrated by the author’s treatment of 
the date of Zoroaster, accepting without much question or discussion 
one of the traditional critical positions (ca. 1000 B.c.), and by his very 
feeble attempt at trying to reconstruct the religion of the Achaemenids. 
In this latter connection the overthrow of the Assyrian power in western 
Iran by the Medes is dated around 708 B.c., although no documentation 
of this is offered. The error illustrates a double defect of the work: an 
inadequate knowledge of the ancient Semitic world to the west of Iran, 
always so influential on the Iranian plateau, and nonacquaintance with 
some of the most recent works on early Iran, such as those of Herzfeld, 
Hertel, Cameron, et a/. This last impression is confirmed by an analysis 
of the very full—and otherwise useful—bibliography that prefaces the 
work. 

The work of Nyberg, translated from the Swedish by H. H. Schraeder, 
is not for the general student but for the specialist in Oriental and par- 
ticularly early Iranian studies. Obviously based upon extended, original 
work on the original sources, augmented by wide, critical knowledge of 
related cultures, acquaintance with the best and latest work of con- 
temporaries, and careful sifting of evidence in regard to all problems both 
small and great, this book is one of the most thorough, complete, and im- 
portant works that has appeared in the field in recent years. 

Following a discussion of the sources and problems, the author devotes 
a long chapter to the place of Zoroaster in history and discusses the whole 
question in fine critical and realistic style. As to the date, he refuses to 
commit himself specifically, affirming that the exact date is relatively 
unimportant, that the only sure thing we can know is that it must have 
been before 485 B.C., when he dates the Zoroastrian reform of the calen- 
dar. The validity of the ancient traditional date he destroys by demon- 
strating that it is founded on apocalyptic and theological dogmas of 
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Sassanid times. He dismisses as highly improbable, indeed, impossible, 
the lately revived theory of the identification of the father of Darius with 
the patron of the prophet. This he carries farther when, in chapter vii, 
he discusses the religion of western Iran, including that of the Achae- 
menids, which he grants may be Zoroastrian but of a character quite dif- 
ferent from that of the Gathas, and only explicable on the assumption of 
these being distant from each other in time and space. Generally critical 
of the views of Herzfeld and Hertel, he interprets the latest inscription of 
Xerxes found at Persepolis quite differently than the former of these two 
scholars, insisting that it does not show close relation, either in concept or 
in idiom, to the Avesta; that one of the most significant of these “‘steht 
dem Alten Testamentum bedeutend niher als dem Avesta” (p. 367). 

The heart of the book, its main insight and claim to originality, is to 
be found in the two chapters on the old Iranian “social religion.’”’ The 
first of these is a study of the old Mithraic community based on the 
Mithra Yasht, this in turn serving as the background against which the 
reformed Gathic community is to be understood and interpreted. As a 
study of the Gathas from a social] standpoint, the result is significant and 
rewarding in its insights. This section is followed by the more conven- 
tional discussion of the teaching of the prophet himself, as well as its 
subsequent elaboration. There follows the chapter on the religion of 
western Iran, the book concluding with a discussion of the canonization 
of the Avestan scriptures in the Sassanid age. 

The thesis and point of view of the author as regards the fundamental 
problem of Zoroastrianism may be found in these words on page 358: 
“Der Zoroastrismus bedeutet nicht einen Bruch mit altarischer Religion, 
er steht zu ihr in einem ganz anderen Verhiiltnis als z.B. der israelitische 
Prophetismus zur altsemitischen und altisraelitischen Religion oder das 
Christentum zum Judentum. Der Zoroastrismus ist altarischer Religion, 


nur in einer bestimmten Auspraégung.”’ 
T. CuyLerR YOouNG 
Victoria College 


The Pharisees: The Sociological Background of Their Faith. By Lovuts 
FINKELSTEIN. 2 vols. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1938. xxvili+793 pages. $5.00. 

Accepting the legacy bequeathed by Robert Travers Herford, Claude 
Montefiiore, and others in the matter of evaluating Judaism and the 
Pharisees, Provost Louis Finkelstein observes that the Pharisees are 
largely responsible not only for Judaism itself but also for Christianity, 
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Mohammedanism, Tudor and Stuart Puritanism, and half of the modern 
world. Continuing the sociological study of the Bible as represented in 
such investigators as John Fenton, W. Robertson Smith, Louis Wallis, 
and numerous other pioneers in this area, the author brilliantly applies 
the method to discovering and appreciating the sociological significance 
of the ancient Pharisees. He attempts to survey the economic, social, 
and political factors contributing to Hebrew and Jewish thought against 
the background of the total history of the Jewish people as deposited in 
both Bible and Talmud. Fortified by a 167-page critical apparatus in- 
cluding appendixes, indexes, more than 800 notes, and 40 pages of bibli- 
ography, Dr. Finkelstein publishes his findings in two solid but very in- 
terestingly written volumes, the second research on the Morris Loeb Fund 
established in 1912. 

The thesis here defended was first proposed in an elaborate article 
appearing in the Harvard Theological Renew (July, 1929, pp. 185-261), 
entitled “The Pharisees: Their Origin and Their Philosophy,” expanded 
into a book four years later. This enlargement was subjected to review 
and criticism by leading Jewish and Christian scholars ere Dr. Finkelstein 
composed the present work. His main contention is that 
the prophetic, Pharisaic and rabbinic traditions were the products of a persistent 
cultural battle carried on in Palestine for fifteen centuries between the sub- 


merged, unlanded groups and their oppressors, the great landowners. Beginning 
in the primitive opposition of the semi-nomadic shepherd and settled farmer, 


the struggle developed into a new arraignment of the small peasant of the high- 
land against the more prosperous farmer of the valleys and the plains. From the 
provinces the conflict was transferred to the cities where it expressed itself in the 
resistance of traders and artisans to the nobles and courtiers. Finally it ap- 
peared in the sanctuary itself in the bitter rivalry between Levite and Priest. 


The sociological analysis of Jerusalem, Judea, and Galilee yields upper 
classes, middle classes, lower classes, and submerged groups in Jerusalem, 
with middle classes lacking in Judea and lower classes in Galilee. The 
‘Am Ha-Arez are made to include landowners of the coastal plain and 
Shefelah, provincial priests, farmers of highland Judea, large landowners 
of Galilee, and emancipated women of Galilee. The submerged groups 
are treated as culturally ineffective. The Pharisees usually spring from 
the middle and lower classes of Jerusalem and Judea, the Hillelites being 
prevailing lower class, the Shammaites a bit above them in the cultural 
register. Fighting for economic democracy and using the Torah in de- 
fense of human rights, the Pharisees became social gospelers, continuing 
the struggle of the earlier prophets in behalf of reverence for man and 
human equality, rather than the hypocrites of Matthew, chapter 23. 
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The usual criticisms offered against the sociological interpretation of the 
Bible from the emergence of the method have been its modernity, its 
lack of consistency, its consistency, its neglect of the numerous other 
factors present in any given situation, its reduction of religion to sociology 
or humanism, the scantiness of data for the conclusions drawn, and its 
armchair character. But life is always both-and, never either-or, and 
therefore this method is untenable. The author seems to have had criti- 
cisms like these in mind as he conducted his investigation, since he dis- 
cusses resurrection and immortality, angels, Providence, determinism, 
free will, reverence for man, and the prophetic ideal of human equality as 
well as the significance of uncut hair and the ceremony of the red heifer. 
Pacifism since A.D. 1914 has been so inconsistent that unanimity in this 
regard could scarcely be required of Akiba and Bar Kokeba. Even after 
the author’s enthusiasm and the inadequacies of his data and his failure 
to emphasize this or that in the reviewer’s construction of the history of 
the Pharisees have been discounted, his principal contention survives and 
challenges the historian to more effective refutation or else to the cor- 
rection of Schuerer, Weber, and Sanday on the Judaism of the time of 


Jesus and Paul. 
ConrAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. Edited by 
E.rau Grant. New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research, 
1938. 245 pages. $2.00. 

Here is offered an excellent opportunity for students and teachers to 
become oriented with regard to the perfectly amazing advances made 
during the last two decades in the archeology of Palestine and its neighbor 
civilizations. The fine opening essay on ‘The Present State of Syro- 
Palestinian Archaeology” is by a foremost Orientalist, Professor Albright 
of Johns Hopkins. It is so condensed and yet comprehensive as to be 
almost encyclopedic in character, and stresses problems and solutions 
attendant upon the healthy advance in archeological studies. In the 
second chapter Professor Barton gives a really excellent survey of develop- 
ments in the Old Testament field during the last twenty years under the 
title “The Present State of Old Testament Studies.’’ In addition to the 
strictly archeological phases, he takes up in succession recent significant 
studies in Deuteronomy, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Psalms. It is 
interesting to notice that, while rejecting Torrey’s pseudepigraphic in- 
terpretation of Ezekiel in favor of Bertholet’s slightly complicated solu- 
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tion, he heartily agrees with the American scholar’s contention that 
Second Isaiah (chaps. 34, 35, and 40-66) is a unit and must be dated in 
the fifth century (pp. 61 and 63). 

Following Barton, Professor Cadbury offers a similar masterly survey 
of New Testament studies, covering such phases as text, archeology, 
Jewish studies, and Formgeschichte. Of the theory that Aramaic originals 
lie immediately behind our Greek Gospels, this eminent scholar seems to 
be rather more tolerant than most contemporary New Testament authori- 
ties (pp. 91 f.). The one occasion for cavil a captious critic might find in 
this article is a certain negative and pessimistic quality. There is a hint 
of this, for example, in the summarizing statement: ‘One cannot review 
the work of recent decades without realizing how little real progress has 
been made” (p. 106). 

Next, Dr. Flight presents a comprehensive and thoroughly enlightening 
review of recent researches in the invention and history of alphabetic 
writing in the Near East. Anatolian and Hittite studies are surveyed by 
Professor Goetze, a recognized leader in the field. Professor Meek follows 
with a scholarly résumé of advance in Mesopotamian studies. In an alto- 
gether delightful essay Professor Montgomery discusses Arabian litera- 
ture and exploration. Director Wilson’s competent treatment of ‘The 
Present State of Egyptian Studies” includes the striking observation that, 
for the future study of that land, ‘“‘the richer opportunities may be on the 
frontiers and in the neighboring countries” (p. 204). To round out the 
volume, the editor presents in the Appendix a transcription and trans- 
lation of ten Old Babylonian contracts. These constitute an example, as 
it were, of the sort of finds that are revolutionizing our concepts of inter- 
national relationships in the biblical era. 

In criticism, one might easily point out the repetitions inevitable in 
such a composite work or the occasional needless introduction of technical 
jargon into a book meant for general enlightenment. Nevertheless, the 
volume is a genuine and important contribution in its field. This is 
guaranteed by the standing of the contributors and by the quality of their 
articles. Especially commendable is the constant footnote references 
throughout to the best and most recent literature. One cannot escape the 
impression that we are living in a remarkably productive age as far as the 
scientific study of the relationships of Bible and archeology are concerned. 
It remains to transmute our keener and truer perceptions into the moral 
and religious stimulus and inspiration they are designed to generate. 


GEORGE DAHL 
Yale University 
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Kierkegaard. By WALTER Lowrie. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1938. xvili+636 pages. $7.00. 

Interest in Sgren Kierkegaard has greatly increased in English-speak- 
ing countries in recent years, especially as a result of the vogue of the 
Barthian theology. As early as 1879 this Danish thinker, who died 
in 1855 at the age of forty-two, had found an admiring biographer in his 
compatriot, Georg Brandes, the Jewish free-thinker; and his collected 
works were first translated into German serially from 1909 to 1924. But, 
apart from a brief pamphlet by Fulford of Cambridge in 1908, no English 
works on Kierkegaard appeared until 1932. The present volume is the 
first comprehensive and critical biography to be published in our lan- 
guage; and for this fact alone Dr. Lowrie deserves our gratitude. This 
book is, however, a work of love and lingers upon fine nuances of personal 
development and delicate discriminations of the subject’s thought so as 
to constitute a definitive work which is not likely to be superseded unless 
new information on Sgren Kierkegaard should come to light. The most 
tenuous hints are painstakingly run down in the interests of accuracy; 
and yet the great Dane moves through its pages with lively gait and 
vivid pen. For the volume contains a great deal of material from the 
writings of the Copenhagen theologico-philosopher and thus imparts the 
vigor of his strange mind. 

A strange mind it is, and the whole thick volume might be regarded 
as a discussion of the question: How is pathological mentality related to 
genius? Confronted early in life by a father at once melancholic, highly 
imaginative, and commercially astute, Sgren lived under the shadow of 
that dread which the father himself aroused because his life was a lasting 
penance for two sins: the one when as a boy, cold and hungry, he had 
shouted out a curse to God on the howling heath; the other when incon- 
tinence forced him to marry his servant within a year of his first wife’s 
death. It is little wonder that “‘the concept of dread” held such a central 
place in the gloomy Dane’s theology and that he felt all through his short 
and painful life the tragedy of the uncommunicated fear shared by father 
and son for the melancholy each felt he caused in the other. 

For Kierkegaard was a source of anxiety to his father during his 
youth. The merry, childlike self in him, suppressed in the stern house- 
hold, even though it was encouraged in occasional imaginary walks in 
the house when he and his father visited distant lands and saw in the 
bright eye of their minds the people and the life of places strange to their 
actual experience—this self burst out in his student days in a riot against 
morality. As he himself said, with characteristic penetration, in his dis- 
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cussion of Solomon’s reaction to David’s sin (a parallel to his own reac- 
tion to the elder Kierkegaard): ‘These apprehensions, these presenti- 
ments, stifle the energetic qualities (except in the form of imagination) 
and awaken the intellectual qualities, and this combination of the imagi- 
native and the intellectual, where the factor of will is lacking, is properly 
what constitutes the sensual.” His very self-confidence was founded upon 
despair, and he later came to feel that the secret of religion lay in re- 
capturing despair. 

Before such a recapture could take place, however, he had a long path 
(psychologically rather than chronologically) to travel. It took him first 
into the heights of ambitious intellectual projects: a history of the Middle 
Ages in terms of the predominant interests of the common people as ex- 
emplified by the doubt of Faust, the sensuality of Don Juan, and the de- 
spair of Ahasuerus; and a study of satire among the ancients. Aesthetics 
and politics interested him much more than theology, for which he had 
enrolled at the University of Copenhagen. But next his defiance ex- 
presses itself in progressive moral degeneration culminating in a drunken 
debauch in which a “‘secret sin” occurred which he guarded—and brooded 
on—all his life. 

In reaction he turned solitary, and his first diary entries after the gap 
representing this period of collapse are religious. But this is a detached 
interest in Christianity, though it is accompanied by a rejection of phi- 
losophy and by an acute sense of the individuality of a man being what 
that man is before God. Gradually, however, he decides to “strive to 
come into a far more inward relationship to Christianity.” This decision 
is in 1838, and he is still in the university! At this time he experiences a 
dialectical sort of conversion: a recognition of a choice between despair 
and sensuality, on one hand, and “‘religion absolutely,” on the other. His 
utter honesty with himself was accompanied by this sharpened sense of 
alternatives, and it is the combination which marks his contribution to 
theology. A little later it drove him to break off, with deliberate though 
self-agonizing brutality, his engagement to the Regina who remained 
his one and only love to the end of his days. Much of his last decade was 
a fight against the bitter finality of this decision, which was dictated by 
his unwillingness to expose her to the melancholic sense of foreboding 
which he had shared with his father and which was still “the dreadful 
night which broods in the inmost depths.” 

His only protection in this heart-rending sequel was prodigious intel- 
lectual labor. In the remaining fourteen years of his life he wrote forty- 
two books as well as voluminous journals. But his life was not destined 
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for quiet resignation. The interest aroused by his writings made him one 
of the literary lights of Denmark, and the Danish Punch called The 
Corsair began to take delight in lampooning him before its readers. His 
spinal infirmity and his curious habits of dress lent him readily to carica- 
ture in pictures; and this in turn rendered life intolerable among the 
crowds of the capital who persecuted him in public places. But the effect 
of this was only to heighten his contempt for the masses and his sense of 
being different from other men. On the other hand, the cause of the per- 
secution was partly of his own making, for, being unable to poeticize his 
lost love, he turned to the “double-edged little dagger” of the Either-Or, 
a strange piece of literature. In this work he is in revolt against Hegel, 
the dominant influence in the philosophy of his day, and uses biting irony 
to stab men from behind into thought which goes beneath the placid 
superficial solutions of life’s problems to the deeper contradictions where 
courageous choice alone can serve. Worldly wisdom must be rendered ab- 
surd if faith is to operate. Here the prophet in him demolished the poet. 
But the engagement of Regina to Schlegel freed him to poeticize the whole 
love affair, while it also brought him to a reckoning with resignation. 

He could not live with resignation. His mind was too honest and his 
personality too torn apart. Just for this reason he valued subjectivity 
more than the Hegelian objectivity; and in this inwardness he came face 
to face with God whom he could not deceive. Hence his only works which 
carry the term “philosophy” are called Philosophical Scraps, in deliber- 
ate opposition to the notion that philosophical system is possible when it 
deals with real, inward life, that is, when it is “existential.” The paradox 
now comes to the fore in Kierkegaard’s thought, and faith is viewed as 
discovering and holding steadfastly to the paradox in every instant. 

It is by this route that the father of the so-called “dialectical theology” 
comes into Christianity, and it is therefore this area of the Christian faith 
that he expounds. But this stage coincides with the attacks of The 
Corsair upon him and explains how a man of his abnormal sensitivity 
could not only survive but profit spiritually by the vilification he endured. 
It must be remembered that the editor of The Corsair had used ridicule 
as an inverse form of democracy to bring down the mighty from their 
seats; and Sgren Kierkegaard was himself an exponent of the spiritual 
democracy in which “every individual, positively every one,” is accredited 
the power to be exalted before God. From this idea flowed his confidence 
in the authority of the voice of the man who lives “inwardly,” and also 
his serious interest in the strange case of a preacher named Adler, who 
claimed divine authority for his utterances and was deposed. 
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In 1848 Kierkegaard declared, ‘God had run me to a standstill.” And 
yet it was his most productive year. Perhaps it can be accounted for by 
his final decision that ‘‘the sin is forgotten by God, that it is really true 
that God forgets.”’ The load of his childhood—the load his father’s death 
had left upon his shoulders—is here lifted away, like that of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim. The other load, the secret reason for his ruthless breach of his 
engagement to Regina, still needs lifting; but that would require an 
abandonment of reserve such as he cannot yet compass. Hitherto he has 
resorted to indirect communication; now he must turn to direct communi- 
cation and bare his soul to his fellow-men—those fellow-men, be it borne 
in mind, who had devastated him with ridicule. Sin now takes on a new 
aspect for him; it is “before God in despair not to will to be one’s self, 
or in despair to will to be one’s self.” The decision is, in other words, hard 
to make; and yet to poeticize life instead of living, to imagine good in- 
stead of being good, is the great threat to Christian living. This he saw 
clearly. Therefore, he “ventured far out” and actually published the 
books of direct communication of himself which had been written long 
since and held back: Sickness unto Death, and Training in Christianity. 
Here he comes to grips not only with his own life and the question, ‘Is 
it Christian?” but also with the established Church of Denmark. The 
two are connected by his inner debate as to whether he should leave 
Copenhagen for a small country parish now that his independent fortune 
was giving out. The writer of them, however, has left the subtleties of 
his lonely self-conversations for the simpler clarities of direct utterance; 
and his For Self-Examination stands as his clearest work. 

In venturing thus far out, he also became more highly concentrated 
in his literary aim, but he also returned to the “iron will’? which had 
characterized his father. ‘Purity of heart is to will one thing,” he says 
in the title of another work also to be reviewed in this issue. But his 
target was the state church, and its bull’s-eye was Bishop Mynster, erst- 
while friend and growing enemy. For two years Kierkegaard rammed 
in his powder, and then at the end of 1854 he fired the blast, not at Myn- 
ster’s own person but at his official conduct of the church. The shattering 
explosion was aimed at the foundations, at the conception of the apos- 
tolic witness in the ministry. He flayed the ministry for its reduction of 
Christian faith to mediocrity. The recoil of the gun was fatal: within a 
year Kierkegaard was dead. 

This is the fascinating story of the book; but it is more than a biog- 
raphy, despite the author’s modest denials. Here in the lengthy excerpts 
from the subject’s writings—so long sometimes as to be an encumbrance 
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on the line of thought—the reader can find as stiff a challenge to medita- 
tion as he will discover in many a contemporary manual. It is unfortu- 
nate that these quotations are set typographically in a form which makes 
them confusing. Had they been set in different type, or even indented a 
few more ems, the reader would not be so often forced to look back a 
page to see whether the third person is Kierkegaard being described by 
Dr. Lowrie or a character in one of Sgren Kierkegaard’s own works. 
American theological students cannot be too grateful that this volume 
is the first of a series in which the Oxford University Press will project 
further volumes of Kierkegaard’s own works in their first English transla- 
tion. It is to be hoped that another volume will do for Kierkegaard’s 
thought what has in this book been done for his personal life: trace its 
development in relation to the currents of thought that played upon him 
out of the life of his time. Indeed the present volume would have re- 
ceived thereby some correction of the impression, which it now leaves, 
that Kierkegaard’s thinking moves almost exclusively in the realm of 
introspective psychology. This was inevitable where the bearing of his 
thought upon his life is the central concern; but the obverse of the coin 


now needs to be exposed. 
EDWIN EWART AUBREY 


University of Chicago 


Purity of Heart Is To Will One Thing. By S$REN KIERKEGAARD. Trans- 
lated by Douctas V. StEERE. New York: Harper, 1938. xxviii+207 
pages. $2.00. 

Here is a devotional manual with intellectual depth; its sincerity com- 
bined with its psychological subtlety should make it especially appeal- 
ing to our generation. Though written almost a century ago, it belongs 
with those great masterpieces of penetrating analysis of the inner life 
that have perennial value. And it is fortunate for the English-speaking 
world that these “discourses” have found as their translator a Quaker 
who is at once a linguist, a philosopher, and an author of devotional works 
himself. Professor Steere has caught the spirit of Kierkegaard and so has 
rendered his Danish into living English. 

The book is a peculiar genre of literature. These addresses were never 
delivered to any audience but were intended to be read aloud in solitude; 
and, when we learn that Kierkegaard regarded them as challenges to the 
reader to answer their questions as though God were listening for the 
answer, we come to understand the solemn intensity of the exercise for 
which they were designed. But this does not mean that they are either 
pompous or dull. Their author was too lively a mind for that. 
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It is not merely as a devotional manual, however, that the book is 
valuable. This volume is perhaps the best introduction to the thought of 
the man who has had such great influence on the leaders of the current 
revolt against liberalism. Here Sgren Kierkegaard speaks directly, where- 
as his method was generally one of attack by indirection. To know the 
living soul of the Barthian protest, one must read this book. 

The keynote of the book is taken from the Epistle of James: “Draw 
nigh to God and he will draw nigh to you. Cleanse your hands, ye sin- 
ners; and purify your hearts, ye double-minded” (4:8). ‘Purify your 
hearts, ye double-minded”: purity of heart is to will one thing, the Good. 
There are many barriers to willing one thing: the search for pleasure or 
honor or bigness or pious heroics or some reward, the fear of punishment 
which breeds servility, the hope of scoring a victory through one’s good- 
ness, the reserved loyalty—and only by honesty can they be transcended. 
“Behold! Honesty is the most enduring of all.” After five discourses 
along this line, there follow four on the price of single-mindedness. The 
individual must be willing to suffer all, to expose relentlessly to himself 
his own subtle evasions—even the evasions which are usually thought of 
as the merciful deceptions of the incurable sufferer. It is typical of 
Kierkegaard that he examines the case of the incurable sufferer (and he 
was one himself) in order to press home his point to its terrible conclu- 
sion. 

Dedicated to ‘that solitary individual’? who stands apart from his 
fellow-men to reckon with his own motives and his destiny, the book ex- 
presses acutely the individualism of Kierkegaard. In the light of his own 
sufferings at the hands of his contemporaries, as Walter Lowrie has de- 
picted them, this Danish Pascal might well turn in scorn upon the escape 
into the crowd which is one form of evasion; yet the very solitude might 
prove an escape, too. But not for Kierkegaard: 


It is a serious question, of what each man really is according to his eternal 
vocation, so that he himself shall be conscious that he is following it; and what 
is even more serious, to ask it as if he were considering his life before God. This 
consciousness is the fundamental condition of truthfully willing only one thing. 
For he who is not himself a unity is never really anything wholly and decisively ; 
he only exists in an external sense—as long as he lives as a numeral within the 
crowd, a fraction within the earthly conglomeration. ... . But in eternity each 
shall render his account as an individual. 


Whatever a man’s theology may be, the searching exposé of one’s 
secret evasions and the utter honesty of the author’s own thinking (one has 
only to read his own Journals to discover it) combine to make the reading 
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of this little book an experience that no religious person can afford to 
miss. It will not be comforting, but it will be salutary. 
EDWIN EWART AUBREY 
University of Chicago 


The Priests and Prophets. By Jacos HoscHANDER. New York: Jewish 

Theological Seminary of America, 1938. xviii++362 pages. 

As explained in the Foreword by President Cyrus Adler, to whom the 
book is dedicated, this is a posthumous work of the late professor of 
Semitic languages and biblical literature in Dropsie College and the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America. It has been chosen for publication 
from thousands of pages of manuscript left by the author. These circum- 
stances doubtless account for a marked lack of unity and sequence in the 
book. It is not a systematic study of prophecy and the priesthood but 
rather a disjointed presentation of very interesting views on a variety of 
topics in Old Testament history and interpretation, with special refer- 
ence to the priesthood in some parts and to the prophets in others. 

The author’s point of view is on the whole conservative and even anti- 
critical, though he can say lightly that a statement in the Bible ‘may 
be partly correct” or that the biblical historian did not know facts which 
we can discern. On many points critical theories are accepted or pro- 
posed. As showing how a traditional interpretation may remove difficul- 
ties raised by the documentary hypothesis in the Pentateuch, a rather 
strained account of the revolt of Korah is given, identifying it with the 
revolt of Dathan and Abiram and explaining it not as a rebellion of the 
Levites against Moses and Aaron but of the other tribes against the 
Levites. The pre-Exilic date of the eschatological passages in the earlier 
prophetic books is defended, though not necessarily the authorship of 
the prophets under whose names they appear. Especially interesting and 
rather impressively presented is the view that Zechariah, chapters 9-14, 
was written by the Zechariah ben Jeberechiah of Isa. 8: 2 at the time of the 
Syro-Ephraimitic invasion, except that 14:4-12 is an apocalyptic inter- 
polation. A detailed exegesis of these chapters in the light of II Chron. 
28:5-8 is given. 

Much of the book is hypothetical. There is a tendency to pile one 
hypothesis on another with growing assurance, until the final structure 
appears as historically certain. The author has also an annoying habit of 
stating a position as though it were definitely established and then, with 
a “however,” declaring that something quite different may have been 
true. One cannot always tell just where the author stands. 
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Much space is devoted to the events of the late eighth century. A 
detailed and imaginative account of Isaiah’s relations with Hezekiah is 
given. The story of Shebna illustrates the author’s procedure. Shebna’s 
name indicates that he was a foreigner, probably a Babylonian astrologer 
who had become court scribe and been made chief steward by Hezekiah. 
Being a foreigner, he had to favor the corrupt nobles to keep his office, 
but Isaiah had him demoted to his origina] position. 

The old problem of Jeremiah’s relation to the Deuteronomic reform 
of Josiah is solved by a brilliant conjecture, out of which quite a story 
is made. During all this time Jeremiah was up in Israel, teaching the re- 
ligion of Vahweh. 

The most stimulating part of the book is that dealing with the history 
of the priesthood. Hoschander maintains that Levi and Simeon were in- 
dividuals. Jacob cursed them; Simeon was unrepentant; but Levi re- 
pented and was made family priest, the office being handed down to his 
children. After taking Yahweh’s side in the episode of the Golden Calf, 
the Levites were reconsecrated. The high priestly line was reckoned 
through Eleazar, though the descendants of Ithamar served at Shiloh. 
Judah and Simeon had taken Jerusalem, but the Jebusites had soon re- 
taken it, almost annihilating Simeon and cutting off Judah from the nor- 
thern tribes. Hence the family of Eleazar, which lived in the south, could 
not get to Shiloh. They served, however, at Hebron; thence David took 
Zadok to Gibeon and later to Jerusalem, where he served along with 
Abiathar of the house of Ithamar. 

The poverty of the Levites was a wise provision of Moses against the 
dangers of Canaanite influence and of corruption through wealth. Having 
no land and being unfitted for other occupations, the Levites would face 
starvation in case of national apostasy and hence strove to prevent it. 
Here is an economic interpretation of history with a vengeance! 

Hoschander offers an interesting apologia for the priests as against the 
prophets. While the latter were idealists, the former were realists and 
hence more effective ethical teachers. They taught pliable children in- 
stead of incorrigible adults and used ritual as a means of moral education. 
The prophets were right in principle, but the priests saved Yahwism by 
disregarding principle. The prophets, preaching at the shrines of Yahweh, 
merely drove the nobles away to the Baal shrines. 

On the other hand, the prophets were not mere visionaries. Their pre- 
dictions were often unrealized, but that was because they were condi- 
tional, and the people did not fulfil the conditions. Isa. 6:9 ff. (with 
slight changes in pointing) means that the nobles of Judah must listen 
if they are to understand and see if they are to perceive, and there is a 
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slight chance that they may do so, but they will probably refuse to listen 
or open their eyes until doom has overtaken them. 

These examples may serve to show that Hoschander’s conservatism is 
by no means conventional. With all its subjectivism and an occasional 
homiletic tendency, it evinces great learning. Much use is made of As- 
syriology, the author’s specialty, though otherwise there is practically 
no use of archeological material. On many points of detail there are state- 
ments which make the book richer and more suggestive than this review 
can indicate. The Jewish Theological Seminary has done well in making 
the work available. 

The manuscript had no footnotes, and none has been provided, nor 
have the editors supplied bibliography, index, or cross-references, which 
would have increased the book’s usefulness. The lack is in part made up 


by a full analytical table of contents. 
MILLAR BuRROWS 


Yale University 


Het Oudkerkelijk Dogma in de Reformatie, Bepaaldelijk bij Calvijn. By 
J. Koopmans. Wageningen: H. Veenman & Sons, 1938. 146 pages 
Fil. 2.75. 

Defending the right of the church to define dogmas, i.e., ‘to say what 
is Christian and what is not,” the author protests against a legalistic use 
of dogmas. They should be spiritually interpreted. Every dogma is, how- 
ever, “irrevocable,” yet none is “absolute.” ‘“‘Because a dogma is pro- 
duced in history, it bears an historical and relative character.” In order 
to examine a dogma critically, it is necessary to accept its irrevocability; 
it is what it is, and the church is what it is because of it. But one must also 
be spiritually committed to its truth; nevertheless, o.e must bear in 
mind that the church that produced the dogma is like a mother who is 
beset with many weaknesses. Withal, however, though the mother be 
imperfect, we are sons. 

Dr. Koopmans contends that the foregoing describes in effect the man- 
ner in which the Reformers, especially Calvin, dealt with the dogmas 
evolved by the ancient church. He concentrated on a study of the trini- 
tarian and christological dogmas. Important questions are treated, such 
as the ground on which the Reformers adopted the ancient dogmas, how 
they conceived of their genesis, and what they thought of their authority. 
The author also discusses how the Reformers re-wrote the dogmas, and 
how they were used in exegesis, in catechetical work, and in preaching. 

This thesis represents a useful effort to rethink ecclesiastical confes- 
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sional statements. The writer has the right instincts for such a task, 
having good historical sense. 

There is lacking in this work a sense of actualities, except to the in- 
itiate whose historical imagination is sufficiently vivid. There is no allu- 
sion to modern problems, though occasions abound. It is written in a 
historical vacuum. Perhaps this is explainable by its being a doctoral 
dissertation, perhaps by a caution or timidity native to the writer. What- 
ever the reason, the book is far too dry. 

The subject suggests treatment of the attitude of the Reformers to the 
church of the Middle Ages. And, indeed, the author discusses the relation 
of their thought to that of the medieval theologians. But it is all very 
formal. The modern historiographer of dogma should realize that the Re- 
formers lost much by regarding the medieval church as a decadent institu- 
tion. They shared with the humanists too much of the “scorn of the 
Middle Ages.”’ Paraphrasing Burke, ‘“‘One cannot indict a thousand years 
of history.” In this regard the writer should have had more respect for 
his concept of the “irrevocable.” 

The French summary of the book (pp. 137-42) is very brief but useful 
to one who does not read Dutch. The cross-index is excellent. 

Q. BREEN 
University of Oregon 


Geschichte der alten Kirche, Vol. III: Die Reichskirche bis zum Tode 
Julians. By Hans LrEtTzMANnN. Berlin: Verlag Walter de Gruyter & 
Co., 1938. 345 pages. Rm. 4.80. 

This is distinctly a scholar’s book, yet it is written in so clear a style 
and with so perfect a mastery of the original sources of information that 
the general reader will find the perusal of its pages a pleasant pastime. 
The period covered reaches from the depth of Valerian in A.D. 260 to the 
close of Julian’s career in A.D. 363. The first chapter orients one in the 
life of the Roman world of the time, including a well-balanced survey 
of its political, religious, social, and cultural aspects. Then follows a con- 
cise account of events leading up to the persecution under Diocletian 
and the ultimate toleration of Christianity under Constantine. The 
Donatist strife and the Arian controversy until the death of Constantine 
furnish the materials for two more chapters. Then, returning to the age 
of Constantine, we are given an account of his career and an interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of the age he represented. The tangled thread of Chris- 
tian events under Constantine’s sons and under Constantius as sole ruler 
is followed through with painstaking industry, and a chapter is given 
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to the cultural developments of this distinctive period. Julian’s activities 
are narrated in thirty compact pages. A final chapter, dealing with the 
cultus as it developed throughout this century, offers a penetrating analy- 
sis of all the various items connected with the building of the churches, 
worship, liturgy, ritual, special seasons, pilgrimages to the Holy Land, 
the ecclesiastical calendar, and sacred relics. 

The hasty reader will find the story mo: .ag along so smoothly that 
he may fail to appreciate the wealth of information presented and the 
monumental labor involved in its assembly. But a glance at the concise 
footnotes inconspicuously dotting nearly every page tell the real story 
of the author’s diligent research and will serve as a guide to others who 
may wish to follow in his footsteps. This third volume in the series is a 
worthy successor to its predecessors and makes one still more eager for 
the remaining three volumes that are to complete the history of the 


ancient church. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 


The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1800-1840: A Study in Church 
Life. By WILLIAM Witson Manross. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 270 pages. $3.25. 

Here is the most important book dealing with the history of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in the United States that has appeared in 
many a day. Begun as a Doctor’s dissertation at Columbia University, 
it is now expanded into a full-length study of an important epoch in 
American social and religious history, from the standpoint of one of the 
major American churches. 

The years from the close of the Revolution to 1840, from the stand- 
point of the American churches, was the period in which the various de- 
nominations were being tested as to their adaptability to the American 
scene. For the Protestant Episcopal church the period was even more 
significant than for most of the other major American churches, since the 
effects of the War for Independence were more disasterous for them than 
for any of the other American religious bodies. It was a period not only 
of recuperation but of radical readjustment. The Episcopal church 
had been partially established by law in six of the colonies, and with in- 
dependence came the breaking-off of that relationship. While the Con- 
gregational church was partially established in three of the New England 
colonies, the break there did not come for more than a generation after 
independence. Therefore, a new outlook, new methods, new institutions, 
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and a new type of leadership were necessary. What has happened since 
this period cannot be understood without a full comprehension of the 
changes and developments of these important years. 

After the first two chapters—the first dealing with Colonial background 
and the second with the growth of the church in the nineteenth century— 
the treatment is topical. The subjects of the remaining chapters are ‘“The 
Rector,” ‘““The Missionary,” “The Parish,” “The Services,” “The Lay- 
man,” and “The Layman at Work,” concluding with a summary chap- 
ter, an excellent bibliography, and an index. 

What Mr. Manross has done for the Protestant Episcopalians for the 
years 1783-1840 the present reviewer has attempted to do for the Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists for the same years, for the 
region west of the Alleghenies (Religion on the American Frontier, Vol. I: 
The Baptists [1931]; Vol. Il: The Presbyterians [1936]; Vol. III: The Con- 
gregationalists [in preparation]). I would suggest that Mr. Manross might 
further serve the cause of American social and church history by editing 
a volume of Episcopalian sources covering the same period. The chapters 
of the present volume would serve as an unexcelled introduction to such 


a collection of primary materials. 
WILLIAM W. SWEET 


University of Chicago 


The Degrees of Knowledge. By JacQUES MaRITAIN. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1938. xviiit+475 pages. $6.00. 

In spite of the sheer power of tradition, a Protestant can hardly sup- 
pose that Roman Catholic philosophy persists solely because of this power. 
It must have advantages of an intellectual order to appeal as it does to 
many men of learning and intelligence. The enthusiasm of many such 
men is plainly a sincere response to intellectual values which they find 
in neo-scholasticism and nowhere else to an equal degree. It is indeed 
open to us to question whether the failure to find these values elsewhere 
may not rest at least in part upon ignorance of modern science and phi- 
losophy. But this question can only be answered after we have seen what 
the values involved are. This book by Maritain gives a fine account of 
them. By remaining anchored in the medieval synthesis, scholasticism 
has avoided certain errors of modern thought. These are principally two: 
(1) the tendency to reduce all knowledge to the one type manifested in 
natural science and (2) the tendency to reduce things known to our know- 
ing of them or to the knowing of a God not unambiguously distinguished 
from man. Against the former error of empiricism or methodological 
monism, scholastics oppose their nicely elaborated doctrine of the ‘‘de- 
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grees of knowledge”; against the latter error of “idealism” they oppose 
their “critical realism.”’ Nor is it quite a mere return to medieval ideas 
on these two points which Maritain himself advocates. Something, he 
grants, has been learned from the modern vagaries in philosophy, as well 
as from the admitted discoveries in science. Philosophers now know 
better than ever before that the philosophical method, though legitimate 
and irreducible to the scientific, has neither the obligation nor the ca- 
pacity to explain particular phenomena of nature. And the idealistic 
experiment throws the truth and meaning of realism into sharper relief. 
What the author scarcely suspects, and it is this that enables him to 
remain so satisfied with the scholastic position, is that Protestants can 
avoid the errors in question as completely as anyone else, while also 
avoiding certain errors which they can show scholasticism to involve. 
One can grant that the method of predicting particular phenomena of 
nature cannot reasonably be applied to the logically distinct problem of 
ascertaining the absolutely general and necessary features of existence, 
including God as the necessary and omnipresent individual. One can 
grant that what we know is not just our knowing. These two admissions 
do not in the least support neo-scholasticism; more than that, they do 
nothing to weaken certain fundamental objections to that doctrine. The 
one most relevant to Maritain’s exposition concerns the conception of 
God as “pure actuality,” absolute eternally finished perfection, to which 
“the unending multiplication of the creatures could never add one 
comma.” The theologians of the last hundred and sixty years seem to 
have shown that this idea of God is without warrant either religious or 
philosophical; indeed, that it is meaningless. Nothing of this criticism, 
the most important development in theology for many centuries, appears 
for discussion in this book. A few hints of it must here suffice. The re- 
ligious perfection to be ascribed to God is, on all accounts, ethical, perfect 
righteousness, and love. But value as a whole is not merely ethical; it is 
also aesthetic, and it includes happiness. A perfectly righteous being will 
not, for all that, be perfectly happy if the beings which it loves are suf- 
fering and erring. To say that we can “add nothing to God’s perfec- 
tions,” cannot in any way “enrich the being of God,” is to say that the 
love of God adds nothing to human motivation, since it is only ourselves, 
not God, who can acquire value through our efforts. Thus the love of God 
is really, as motive, sheer egoism on our parts. The same difficulties 
appear all through. God has purposes but no changes—yet a purpose is a 
kind of change. He achieves all possible value—yet, if all possible value 
is actual, then the very distinction between possible and actual vanishes, 
and the notion of all possible value, perfection in this sense, is meaning- 
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less. There are many more examples. Scholasticism could, of course, offer 
certain answers to such arguments. But any philosophy can do something 
to meet objections, and it is important that what is now happening is that 
certain arguments against scholasticism are being ignored; I think in the 
literal sense of being, for the most part, not known. It is true that 
Maritain does mention the conception of God to which the arguments 
have led recent theology, but only to refute it rhetorically by gross carica- 
ture, or by choosing (through ignorance, I believe) its less adequate repre- 
sentatives. It is significant that Whitehead is mentioned twice in the 
same breath with Russell with reference to a Russellian doctrine to which 
Whitehead is radically opposed! Otherwise, Whitehead (and many 
another relevant thinker) is ignored. 

Current scientific thought is far better represented in Maritain’s pages 
than current philosophy and theology. He is to be admired for his learn- 
ing and grasp in the field of current science, and also for the eloquent ac- 
count of the philosophy of Augustine and the mystical doctrines of John 
of the Cross. The book contains many details of great interest and value. 
It is good for modern thought to have such vigorous and ingenious 
opposition. 

The intellectual pride—I think it is that, though it is other more 
excellent things as well—of scholastic apologists cannot, I suggest, be 
effectively combatted by that type of Protestantism (common enough 
almost to justify the notion that it is Protestantism itself) which fails to 
detect and reject the two errors mentioned. Men are going to ask for a 
metaphysics as well as a physics, and they want to know real objects. 
The effective answer to scholastic writers is to exhibit plainly and boldly 
a positive metaphysics which has learned from modern inquiry (for in- 
stance, from idealism, which in the form of panpsychism becomes a 
realism) in a far deeper fashion than the prevailing Roman doctrine can 
claim to have done. Whether this alternative metaphysics will eventually 
produce a fresh current in the Roman church, where even now not all 
thinkers are convinced of the virtual inerrancy of Thomas, is probably 
a question which no man can answer. But Protestants can do their part 


to make it possible. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


University of Chicago 


Recent Literature and Religion. By JOHN ROTHWELL SLATER. New York: 
Harper, 1938. viiit+-237 pages. $2.00. 
Professor Slater opens with a long chapter on ““The Literary Challenge 
to Religion,” including such disturbing phenomena as the revolt of youth, 
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the self-sufficiency of science, the cynicism of the sophisticates, the con- 
fusion of the morally and economically distressed, and the impaired 
prestige of the church. All these have found their reflection in literature, 
In this section the author presents a general survey of the mind of the 
present generation and a penetrating analysis of its social and intellectual 
tendencies, with frequent but somewhat casual references to the literature 
of the period. If this is an inductive study, as doubtless it is in the actual 
process of the author’s thinking, the data upon which the generalizations 
are based do not have a prominent place in the record. The impression 
is that the author has seen a great deal more than he has told and has 
read more books than he mentions, and this is certainly true. The cita- 
tions of books are by no means few, but they are illustrative of his con- 
clusions rather than a thorough documentation and demonstration of 
them. Of the remaining four chapters (or lectures), two are devoted to 
religion in fiction and drama and two to the poetry of faith and doubt. 
Here the author comes to closer grips with contemporary literature. 
Professor Slater does not spend much time or many words on the post- 
war realists and disillusionizers. The mood they represent is, of course, 
recognized as an important phase in the history of our so-called culture, 
but as individual writers they rate but casual mention. A single sentence, 
which speaks of “an even more rebellious younger generation influenced 
by the war, writers like Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Dos Passos, Faulkner, 
Farrell,” is the only mention of three of these worthies, while the reader's 
information concerning the other two is augmented only by two sentences 
on other pages referring to the “exaggerations of Sinclair Lewis, Upton 
Sinclair or John Dos Passos,” and “‘the literature of naturalism, such as 
the novels of Dreiser, Anderson or Faulkner.”’ These allusions bring into 
view such major figures, according to popular estimate, as Dreiser and 
Sinclair Lewis, but we get little more discussion of them than an apt 
characterization of the former as an exponent of “naturalistic behavior- 
ism,’’ and the use of the latter, himself unevaluated, as a standard of com- 
parison for other writers. Bernard Shaw is “more devastating than Sin- 
clair Lewis,’”’ and H. G. Wells was for a time ‘‘the Sinclair Lewis of 
London.” One feels justified in saying that, while the author recognizes 
the importance of these men as social symptoms, he does not accord to 
them much permanent importance as writers and that he does not propose 
to be intimidated by popular acclaim or a Nobel Prize into the conceal- 
ment of his professional and moral disapproval and his personal distaste 
for them. The reviewer does not like them either, so we have no quarrel 
at that point, though I think he might well] have given somewhat fuller 
treatment of them without burning incense. But it does seem rather a 
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harsh judgment on Aldous Huxley’s Eyeless in Gaza to find in it “a new 
kind of hypocrisy”’ because it gives “‘fine ideas and altruistic dreams of a 
unified society to a man who has wasted his best years in loose living.” 
Didn’t something like that happen to Augustine? And somebody recently 
wrote a volume of biographies of saints whose early lives had been a bad 
example to the young. Or is it implied that conversion to “fine ideas and 
altruistic dreams” cannot be genuine unless it is mediated by more 
orthodox means of grace than a German scientist in a Mexican jungle? 
As an interpreter, Professor Slater is at his best in dealing with such 
notable figures as Hardy, Galsworthy, Shaw, and Masefield, and at his 
very best in writing of “four major poets of doubt and faith.” His full 
treatment of Robert Bridges—disproportionately full if space were to be 
allotted in the ratio of a Gallup poll of popularity—is one of the highest 
spots in a book the general level of which is consistently high. 
W. E. GARRISON 
University of Chicago 


Locality and Doctrine in the Gospels. By RopeRT HENRy Licutroot. New 

York: Harper, 1938. x-+166 pages. $2.50. 

This book is a fitting sequel to the writer’s earlier work, History and 
Interpretation in the Gospels. It augurs well for a new day in English 
critical study of the New Testament. Although working independently 
of his German contemporary, the author has arrived at similar conclu- 
sions reached recently by Lohmeyer in Galiléa und Jerusalem and in his 
revised edition of Meyer’s commentary on Mark. The early part of the 
volume subjects the conclusion of Mark to an intensive and detailed 
examination resulting in the conviction that the gospel was meant to 
end with 16:8. The long popular notion that the original conclusion was 
early lost is emphatically discredited. Taking a cue from the brief con- 
clusion in 16: 1-8, Lightfoot develops his new interpretation of the gospel 
with reference to the thought of its author regarding the earthly career 
of Jesus and his prospective second coming. Then the Marcan type of 
thinking is compared with that of the other three evangelists. 

The distinctiveness of Mark is found most conspicuously in the absence 
of any references in this gospel to the appearances of Jesus after his resur- 
rection. Mark, it is thought, anticipated no such phenomena. His men- 
tion of Galilee in 16:7 as the place where the disciples were to see Jesus 
meant only a prediction of the return of Jesus in apocalyptic triumph to 
establish his final kingdom. This event was to occur in Galilee rather 
than in Jerusalem. Thus throughout this gospel the career of the earthly 
Jesus is not a demonstration of messiaship but a preliminary activity of 
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the Son of Man who after his death and resurrection does not appear to 
his disciples on earth but ascends unseen to heaven, whence he will pres- 
ently return to set up his divine rule in a Galilean locality. Jerusalem as 
the sacred center of Jewish religion has lost its prestige and will be utterly 
abandoned. 

Assuming that for Mark the climax of Jesus’ career was the parousia 
and not the post-resurrection appearances, the later process of revising 
and readjusting this way of thinking can be traced step by step through 
Matthew, Luke, and John. But, even in Matthew, Galilee remains cen- 
tral as the scene of Jesus’ appearing to the disciples, an item that the first 
evangelist has superimposed upon the Marcan anticipation of the parou- 
sia. For Mark the appearance was yet to take place, but Matthew has 
made it a historical realization and therefore cannot depict it any longer 
after the Marcan fashion as the consummation of all things. In Luke a 
similar transformation has been effected, and the locality has been 
changed from Galilee to Jerusalem. Even in Matthew, as in Mark, the 
resurrection is preparatory to something more significant yet to happen, 
but for Luke it is found to be in itself the crowning work of Christ. The 
theme in John is thought to stress somewhat more than in Luke the 
preparatory note, making the ascent to heaven the crowning event. 

This volume certainly commands the careful attention of New Testa- 
ment scholars. Its thesis may fail to win general acceptance, but it can- 
not with propriety be ignored. If its argument is refuted, this will have 
to be done by an equally intensive research upon the subject. One point 
of prime importance that needs, in our opinion, to be given further con- 
sideration by Lightfoot is the fact that Paul in I Cor. 15: 5-8 testifies to 
post-resurrection experiences claiming for himself the right to apostleship 
on the same ground as that claimed by his opponents. Could Mark ignore 
this currently accepted tradition of his day? Furthermore, if Peter and 
his companions had not experienced a vision of Jesus risen, how would 
Mark account for their sudden transformation from disappointed fol- 
lowers into ardent missionaries? 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 


The Lachish Letters (Lachish I). By HARRY ToRCZYNER et al. London, 
New York, and Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1938. 219 pages. 
$8.50. 

Students of the Old Testament, of Palestinian archeology, and of 


Semitic philology have eagerly awaited for three years the full, official 
publication of the extraordinary letters unearthed at Tell ed-Duweir 
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(Lachish), perhaps the most sensational discovery in Palestinian archeolo- 
gy to date. These letters, written in ink on potsherds, were found early 
in 1935. They were at once intrusted for study to Torczyner, Bialik 
Professor of Hebrew in the Hebrew University at Jerusalem. Before the 
end of the year a preliminary interpretation of four of the letters appeared 
in the Bialik memoria) volume (in Hebrew). Further study led to revision 
and changes of interpretation which were completed in the spring of 1936, 
but the volume incorporating them, with the first publication of the re- 
maining letters, did not appear until the spring of last year. 

It is a magnificent piece of work—too magnificent. Much expense 
might have been saved, and the book made available for many more 
readers without loss of usefulness, by eliminating repetition, condensing 
much of the discussion, and adopting a more modest format. Five pages 
are devoted to the text of each letter (photograph, copy, transliteration, 
and translation) before the discussion of it begins. Such extravagance is 
unjustified, especially when a letter is a fragment with only a few legible 
letters. Letter XV, for example, occupies four pages, though not a word 
of it can be read. 

Not a little of the value of the work lies in the special features which 
supplement the main presentation of the letters. An account of the dis- 
covery has been contributed by the excavator, the lamented J. L. Starkey. 
L. Harding, now chief inspector of antiquities for Transjordan and also 
Starkey’s successor as director of the excavation at Lachish, gives a 
description of the sherds; the line-drawings of the texts are his work also. 
An important note on .ue chemical composition of the ink is given by 
A. Lewis. There are also a table of names, a glossary of Hebrew words, 
free translations of the most important texts, indexes of biblical references 
and personal names, a general index, a chart of alphabets with notes, and 
a few pictures of the site. 

We must forego a full descripti: > of the letters and their contents. 
They have been discussed by several scholars, the most important con- 
tributions being those of W. F. Albright, U. Cassuto, H. L. Ginsberg, and 
C. H. Gordon. The English reader will find translations and valuable 
notes by Albright and Gordon in the Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research for April, 1938. The sherds were found in the ruins of 
the city gate. As the archeological context proved, they were written not 
long before the destruction of Lachish by the Babylonians in 589 B.c. 
Details of the situation are not clear: reading the letters is like hearing 
one end of a telephone conversation in which much is taken for granted. 

Some of the letters were sent by Hosha‘yahu, apparently the com- 
mander of Kiriath Jearim, to his superior Ya>ush (Ya?osh), probably the 
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military governor at Lachish. Expressions of self-exculpation in several 
letters led Starkey to suggest that Hosha‘yahu had been on trial in the 
gate of Lachish shortly before the fall of the city and that this collection 
of letters was the dossier of the trial. Torczyner holds that all the letters 
belong to the same correspondence. In fact, as we shall see, he has a 
theory regarding the occasion of the trial. 

Apart from such questions, the letters are important documents for 
the history of the Hebrew language and writing. Torczyner discusses 
briefly their paleography and orthography, finding in them proof that 
penmanship was highly developed in ancient Judah. It must be admitted 
that his attitude to the material verges on the sentimental. He is also 
inclined to draw inferences from interpretations of the material which are 
by no means certain. For example, in the clause, “I have written on the 
door” in IV," which he takes to mean “I have written on the page,” he 
sees evidence for the use of papyrus as a writing material! His notes con- 
tain frequent accounts of the mental processes by which he reached his 
conclusions. These are revealing but hardly necessary, and they do not 
strengthen confidence in his results. Torczyner’s transliterations of names 
are sometimes peculiar. His English, both in translation and in discus- 
sion, is often faulty. 

Many points of reading and interpretation might be discussed if space 
permitted. The most debated and debatable detail is the verb in II:5, 
which Torczyner reads ybkr, taking this as the equivalent of ybgr and 
translating “investigate (and punishy.”’ Ginsberg and Gordon assert that 
the diagonal stroke of the second letter is merely a crack in which the 
ink has run; Torczyner and Harding, however, are sure that the letter is a 
beth. Two years ago Harding told me that there was no doubt of it. 
Unforeseen circumstances caused me to miss an opportunity to examine 
the sherd for myself. Lacking this basis for an independent decision, I 
prefer Albright’s reading, ‘kr (“afflict”), on the basis of the published 
photograph and the literary parallels. 

For most readers the chief interest in these letters arises from their 
mainfold relation to the Old Testament. For textual criticism both the 
epigraphic and the philological data afforded by the texts are important, 
even though they will doubtless yield a crop of new conjectural emenda- 
tions. Torczyner, indeed, already advances several ideas along this line, 
of varying importance but worth considering. An interesting detail in 
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this connection is the occasional haplography when a word ends with the 
same letter with which the next word begins (e.g., Ayhwh for hay Yahweh). 

The language of the letters is that of the biblical books from the same 
time, allowing for occasional slight scribal alterations in orthography and 
the like. The most striking exception to this rule (if it is an exception) is 
the third masculine suffix in /, as in the Moabite stone. The personal 
names correspond to what the Bible would lead us to expect in that period, 
though naturally there are some names which do not occur in the Old 
Testament. Significant is the fact that almost all the names are com- 
pounded with the name of Yahweh. It is worth noting also that the divine 
name is always spelled in full: Torczyner thinks there are two exceptions, 
but Gordon and Albright have shown that he is mistaken. 

One of the most interesting points for the Bible student is the mention 
of a prophet (III: 20) whose message, characteristically enough, is “Look 
out!” Torczyner brings in a prophet in VI:5 also, at the end of the line 
where only the definite article is clearly visible. Albright, however, reads 
here “the princes,” claiming to see in the photograph the sin and part of 
the resh, and comparison with the preceding line, where the same letters 
appear dimly, convinces me that this is the true reading. 

The phraseology of the letters brings to mind many biblical parallels. 
Torczyner brings out a number of them. To those which he gives for the 
recurrent expression, ‘“What is thy servant, a dog, that my lord has 
remembered his servant?” may be added the similar idiom of Ps. 8:5, 
“What is man, that thou are mindful of him?” 

As noted above, Torczyner is not content to have the letters illuminate 
the situation in Judea just before the Exile. He connects the whole cor- 
respondence with the episode of the prophet Urijah (Jer. 26: 20-23). His 
labored argument for this hypothesis, occupying much valuable space, 
illustrates well the perils of such identifications. Since there is no surer 
way to fame in the realm of scholarship than the ardent advocacy of a 
daring theory, it is to be feared that Torczyner may become better known 
for his Urijah hypothesis than for the abundance of solid work he has 
done in this and other publications. Much more important than any 
hazardous connection with particular individuals and events are such 
vivid details as the reference in III: 11-13 to the fire signals of Lachish 
and Azekah. 

One interesting personal name has been missed by Torczyner. Where 
he reads ‘“‘Nedabyahu, the nepos of the king,” Gordon has discerned the 
correct reading, ‘“Tobiah, the servant of the king” (III:19). Here is a 
predecessor of Nehemiah’s ‘‘Tobiah the servant’”’ and of the still later 
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Tobiah of Josephus and of the tomb near the “Castle of the Servant” at 
‘Araq el--Amir in Ammon! Did they all belong to the same family, and 


was the title hereditary? 
MILLAR BuRROWS 


Yale University 


A Working Faith for the World. By HuGH VERNON WuitTe. New York: 

Harper, 1938. 213 pages. $2.00. 

The present writer regrets that Hugh Vernon White was not chosen 
as one of the delegates to attend the International Missionary Coun- 
cil at Madras last winter. He is acquainted with the world’s best 
thought—religious and philosophical—and, what is more, he can think. 
Possibly if this book had come off the press before the American delegates 
had been chosen, it would have won for him a place, along with the other 
worthy men, as representatives of “the full flowering of an evangelical 
Christianity in the atmosphere and conditions of the modern world.” Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh might have led us to expect that Madras would need 
the strongest delegation America could send, lest the scales be weighted too 
heavily on the side of the crisis theology; not only because of the support 
which might be expected from Continental theologians but also because of 
the vogue which it is winning for itself in some mission fields and especially 
in Japan. When the army of the Lord finds itself compassed about by 
the hosts of evil, it is difficult to stand up against the temptation to hop 
aboard the airplane of crisis theology and fly away to everlasting bliss. 

This book is Christian liberalism at its best. Not that it adds any new 
knowledge or gives any new insights. The liberal position has already 
been pretty well canvassed by a multitude of thinkers. Especially have 


we been made aware recently of its weaknesses; much more so than we : 


have been reminded of the weaknesses and menaces inherent in the 
authoritarian claims of certain ecclesiastical and theological systems 
which are again raising their heads—menaces and fallacies against which 
the liberals were compelled to utter their word of warning not many 
decades ago. Nothing is perfect in this world, but some things are better 
than others; and Dr. White is of the firm conviction that liberal evangeli- 
calism is vastly superior to other historic forms of Christianity. He is not 
ashamed to fly his flag as a professed liberal. In this sense he lines himself 
up with Shailer Mathews, who has recently appeared in print as an “unre- 
pentant liberal.’”” What both these men advocate, of course, is liberalism, 
corrected of its mistakes and fired with the dynamic of profound con- 
viction. 
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This is liberalism in religion, in Christianity—the freedom to go to the facts 
in all the historic expressions of religion and the freedom of the Christian to 
commune with God directly and to root his religious life in that experience, and 
then to think honestly about it, and speak freely of it to others. In all the peni- 
tence of penitent liberals today, let us be sure that we do not surrender or re- 
nounce this essence of liberalism. If we do, we turn our backs on Jesus of Naza- 
reth and do despite to the Spirit of Truth, which he promised as the continuing 
presence and availability of God for his disciples. 


Relying upon the empirical studies of science and history and also 
upon direct communion with the Spirit of God, the liberal is convinced 
that he finds God in Christ—a much more complete revelation than is 
found in any other religion. Here he comes to grips with ultimate reality 
expressed in personality in such a way as to give him a positive faith of 
fairly definite content. This is the working faith for the world. It is this 
faith that fires the Christian with apostolic zeal to labor for the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God, here below as well as hereafter; and which 
provides the message as well as the basic vindication of the missionary 
enterprise. 

In this book, as well as in his recent volume, A Theology for Christian 
Missions, Dr. White has given us a needed antidote to the theological 
position of Kraemer’s thesis as expounded in The Christian Message in a 


Non-Christian World. 
ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 


University of Chicago 


Anthropology and the Apocalypse. By V. Burcu. New York: Macmillan, 

1939. 254 pages. $4.50. 

This author rejects all the efforts to solve the problem of the Revelation 
of John along literary and historical lines and turns to the younger science 
of anthropology. The points of kinship between the various apocalypses 
are not to be explained as literary dependence. Their common elements 
result from use of a common tradition, a folk creation, which began in 
early rituals and was nurtured especially by the great agricultural festivals 
of the Palestinian year, concerned mainly with food for the body, but 
also with the life of the spirit. Weird symbols, vast expanses of centuries, 
which make up the vision, are not indications of historical time but are 
time-rhythms like the drama or opera or symphony, whose variations and 
combinations of themes and harmonies expertly carry the emotions of an 
audience through one complete experience. 

The apocalyptic tradition is always capitalized. It is the age-old tradi- 
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tion, the Semitic saga of the Man or son or sons of the Man, among whom 
are Abraham, Enoch, Moses, Elijah, and now Jesus. The saga lived in the 
folk mind and from it came the apocalypses which inspired the festivals, 
Behind the Revelation of John lies the feast of tabernacles, as indicated 
by the synagogue lectionary which specifies Zechariah, chapter 14, in 
which that feast is associated with the coming of rain. It was celebrated 
just before the beginning of the winter rains. Similarly, Pentecost, whose 
lectionary was Ezekiel, chapter 1, was a rain festival. 

Now John was in the spirit on the “Lord’s Day,” which was the great 
day of the feast of tabernacles of Zechariah, chapter 14. The Semitic 
tradition had celebrated the coming of the Man or his Son, who would 
bring liberation or redemption. Here the real Son or the Man, Jesus 
Christ, is the great actor. He is connected with the popular apocalyptic 
lore by means of the legend that whenever all the dead in Hades shouted 
“amen” at the same time to the service of the synagogue, they would all 
be liberated. Now in Rev. 3:14 Jesus is called the Amen. Originally he 
was called by this name throughout the book, but all the definite articles 
have been dropped except in 3:14, but some manuscripts and versions 
still preserve it in 5:14 and 7:12, thus indicating the true text. Thus in 
the Apocalypse the Amen of the synagogue becomes incarnate in the 
Man of real flesh and blood who will effectively destroy Hades and liber- 
ate its captives. The rain for which dry Palestine yearned in blazing 
summer finds its supreme realization in the inexhaustible water of life. 
Action and imagery are almost exclusively Palestinian. Babylon, the 
scarlet woman, is Jerusalem, not Rome, which is to be destroyed to make 
way for the new Jerusalem. The old Semitic saga which lived in the popu- 
lar mind and inspired their agricultural festivals really came into its own 
in Christ. 

This effort to utilize anthropology is commendable and the volume is 
illuminating in many directions, especially in reminding us of the popular 
element in Jewish tradition; but there are a good many positions which do 
not carry conviction. That Sukkoth is a rain festival sounds plausible, 
but the thread by which it is tied to the Revelation is exceedingly tenu- 
ous. I am very doubtful that John had any day of the Jewish festival in 
mind when he said the Lord’s Day. The Greek phrase here, which became 
the conventional designation of Sunday, is Christian, with a background 
in Hellenistic usage, but not in the LXX, having no connection with the 
Day of the Lord in Zechariah, so far as can see. The argument for Amen 
as a name for Jesus is developed from very obscure evidence. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a Palestinian John writing with such bitterness against 
Jerusalem and expecting its destruction after 70 A.D. On the other hand, 
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there is a question whether the Greek churches of Asia Minor would have 
known the Semitic folk saga well enough to provide a basis for an ap- 
preciation of John’s effort, as required by the anthropological theory. If 
we may assume that John was swayed by the great tradition, I see no 
reason why he may not also have read and used earlier books which had 
also been produced by it. In other words, there would seem to be no 
reason why anthropology should exclude conventional literary and his- 


torical study. 
S. VERNON McCASsLAND 


Goucher College 
Essential Christianity. By S. ANcus. New York: Macmillan, 19309. 
xxv-+226 pages. $2.00. 

It is not uncommon procedure for one to define the qualities of a Chris- 
tian in terms of denominational loyalties. The measure of his goodness is 
the degree to which he adheres to the dogmas of a particular communion 
and conforms to its rituals. Thus essential Christianity is a specific form 
of denominational creed and practice. With advocates of this way of 
thinking, Professor Angus crosses swords. And his own experience with 
heresy-hunters among his fellow-Presbyterians in Australia has sharpened 
his thought and broadened his sympathies. He seeks to make it clear 
that Christianity is something deeper, more spiritual, and more compre- 
hensive than mere denominational loyalty. The latter is really peripheral. 
While a circle has a circumference it also has a center, and it is in relation 
to the center that the various sectors of the circle find their true integra- 
tion. The quest for essential Christianity is an effort to uncover the cen- 
tral matters about which the more peripheral features revolve. 

The author tells us that the book was written for laymen at the sugges- 
tion of a layman, and therefore it stresses the practical aspects of Chris- 
tian living rather than its speculative theological concepts. But he is a 
scholar and thinker whose mind moves in the area of meanings rather 
than in the sphere of programs and institutions. Action is important only 
if it is intelligent and appreciative of deeper spiritual values. This interest 
gives tone and character to every page of the book. In this temper it aims 
to enforce the thesis that Christianity is essentially Christlikeness, and 
those who apprehend this fact are encouraged to cultivate the spirit of 
Christian unity and attempt to re-create a more genuinely Christian 
society. By unity is meant not a single institutional organization for the 
whole of Christendom, or one creedal formula so generously or vaguely 
framed that its acceptance can be required of every member of the 
church. This would mean merely the substitution of a new external au- 
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thority, more imperial in its sway than the old, but nonetheless sub. 
versive of essential Christianity. It, on the contrary, consists in a way 
of life that subordinates all external religious authorities to the Christian 
conscience as the ultimate norm for truth and conduct. But even con- 
science is not a static affair. It is capable of education and growth as one 
cultivates the richer life of spiritual sensitivity and enlarging practical 
activity. Personal communion with God and devoted efforts to do his 
will are just as much in order today as ever they were in the past. It is 
altogether an inferior ideal for one to submit in bondage to the past and 
thus fail through ignorance or inertia to realize in his own personal living 
the divine guidance of the inner voice. 

The message of this book is greatly needed today when the currents of 
religious thinking in many quarters have been setting again toward the 
ideal of external authority and when the obligation of Christians to 
socialize their gospel is often discredited if not indeed called pure pagan- 


ism. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
Florida Southern College 


Revelation and Response. By EpcGar P. Dickie. New York: Scribner’s, 

1938. 278 pages. $2.50. 

The recent vogue of the ‘theology of crisis’’ has raised anew the prob- 
lem of revelation in Christian thinking. Does man’s knowledge of God 
arise from human effort or is it a gift from an objective source? Barth’s 
answer was an uncompromising denial that man’s religious striving can 
yield knowledge of God; but how God reveals himself to man apart from 
some capability on man’s part, Barth has indicated only by resort to 
paradox. Professor Dickie of St. Andrews, standing also in the Calvin- 
inistic tradition but more conversant with the problems of psychology, 
addresses himself to the question in more constructive fashion. The result 
is a book rich in suggestiveness and clear in statement. 

Briefly summarized, the line of thought runs as follows: In an age of 
curiously mingled self-confidence and self-distrust, belief in revelation 
may be regarded as an illegitimate distortion of thought or as a necessary 
consequence of man’s sinfulness. Accepting the latter view involves the 
admission that knowledge of God is contingent upon renunciation of 
sensuality, pride, and self-will. A part of this pride is the unwarranted 
trust in scientific method as adequate to interpret ultimate reality and 
the self-assurance of psychology in “explaining” religion. In the area of 
moral action self-realization is advocated, without clear recognition that 
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“realization” implies a reference beyond the self, and in religion this is the 
will of God. Furthermore, since ethics is concerned with personal values 
it is also involved in an objective source for such values, which in turn 
points to a “personal source and sustainer.”’ For the validity of ethics 
rests neither on the superficial realism of expediency nor on the abstract 
demand of some moral imperative, but on the deeper realism of a universe 
which shows forth the nature of God in a “divine indicative [which] pre- 
cedes the divine imperative.”’ But only the good man can understand the 
goodness of God, and so religious certainty must rest on obedience and 
consecration. Since man’s obedience and consecration are imperfect, his 
imperfect certainty of God is not to be understood to mean that God is 
essentially incomprehensible. 

Reason is not, however, to be abandoned in favor of feeling, nor does 
acceptance of revelation require a denial of the competence of human 
reason. In man there remains sufficient of the image of God to permit 
reception of revelation. But this is not to say that man’s reason is ade- 
quate without revelation; for, on the contrary, reason always points 
beyond itself to the wholly other made known through revelation. Ac- 
cordingly, we cannot have proofs of God; it is better to have God. And 
this is what the mystics have claimed in opposition to the authority of 
the church. But mysticism needs the corrective of the community if that 
community is itself really Christian. ‘The credential of the prophet and 
of the Church is not tradition, but spiritual reliability.” 

Yet the significance of the tradition of Christian history must not be 
overlooked. ‘‘History is the workshop of God,” but Christianity cannot 
be explained in terms of history alone. Rather, in the fact of Christ his- 
tory receives its interpretative principle, so that adequate understanding 
of the Jesus of history rests upon faith in the present Christ. In this sense 
the Formgeschichte school of New Testament interpretation is correct in 
making primary the religious experience of the early Christian church 
from which the gospel accounts came; but we are not required thereby to 
deny historicity to the records. Only their historicity now rests on the 
argument that to deny their historical reality would be to surrender faith 
in God as being revealed in the goodness and love manifest in Jesus 
Christ. 

Religious certainty rests, therefore, on a different basis from logical 
certainty: ‘‘the divinely-given security of present forgiveness and adop- 
tion,” where this is understood to mean not assurance of salvation but the 
conviction, based on faith in Christ, that God can be trusted whatever 
happens. “Revelation is therefore not open to testing by anything else 
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whatsoever except revelation”; for “in the realm of the spirit it is neces. 
sary to have a certain character before the truth can be apprehended.” 
To those who have not this character the religious truth appears as a 
paradox; for it belongs in the dimension of the personal relation to which 
the spatiotemporal categories do not apply, but in which authority 
of the revelation in Christ finds its basis. 

This revelation in Christ has a finality and uniqueness which sets limits 
to the possibilities of syncretism with other religions, especially since 
syncretism presupposes lifting parts out of an organic whole of faith to 
combine with elements of another religion. Such dissection destroys the 
life in those elements or parts and the syncretistic religion thus lacks 
power. The finality of the Christian message lies in its offer of forgiveness 
of sins—a finality ‘summed up in the confession ‘Jesus is Lord.’ ” 

It is clear from this summary that there are some serious gaps in the 
line of argument, and careful examination of the book does not show any 
bridging of them. The relegation of naturalistic ethics to mere expediency 
is surely an error which a reading of Dewey’s Gifford Lectures should have 
served to correct, unless expediency is given some wide-ranging sig- 
nificance, in which case the criticism loses its force. 

It is difficult to see why, because man’s reason points beyond itself, 
revelation is the completion of its imperfection; and the author’s argu- 
ment (p. 110) that the bafflement of reason demands faith, and faith 
must come from without, scarcely proves the need of revelation. Again, 
the mystic is made subject, for the dependability of his insights, to the 
religious community. Now this appears to be a test of common experience 
which approximates the rational test; but the author restricts the au- 
thority of the community to its “‘spiritual reliability”; but who is to test 
that reliability for the mystic? And is it fair to test the historicity of an 
event by its effect on faith in God? Despite Professor Dickie’s attempt to 
differentiate certainty from the sense of certitude, his opening paragraphs 
of chapter ix still rest his case on a “non-logical conviction” —that God 
can be trusted, which is closer to certitude than to certainty in any 
ordinary sense of the word. Thus he is led to repeat the meaningless state- 
ment of Barth, that revelation can only be tested by revelation. He 
acknowledges some difficulties in the view, only to meet them, however, 
by recourse to Heim’s distinction between the I-Thou relation and the 
[-It relation. But since this new I-Thou (or personal) dimension is al- 
ready removed from rational processes of verification, it reduces verifica- 
tion to the feeling of certitude after all. The danger in this mode of argu- 
ment is that it could be used by believers in any ideology equally well. 
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Such critical queries, however, do not indicate lack of appreciation of 
a thoughtful and stimulating treatment of what is, perhaps, the most 
vital question in contemporary theological methodology. 
EDWIN EWART AUBREY 
University of Chicago 


The Holy State and the Profane State. By THoMAS FULLER, Edited by 
Maximilian Graff Walten. 2 vols. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1938. 326; 441 pages. $7.00. 

It is highly appropriate that the scholar or minister following his 
vocation in troublous times should have his attention called to Thomas 
Fuller. For “Quaint Tom” did his best work in extremely stormy weather. 
“Be pleased to know,” he tells the reader in the Preface to this work, 
originally published in 1642 at the beginning of the First Civil War, “that 
when I left my home it was fair weather, and my journey was half past 
before I discovered the tempest, and had gone so far in this work that I 
could neither go backward with credit, nor forward with comfort.” Yet 
nearly three hundred years later, when the voices of such controversalists 
as Rogers and Heylyn are long since stilled, there is an encore for the 
long-suffering, moderate prebendary of Salisbury. 

As the title indicates, The Holy State and the Profane State was de- 
signed to contrast the good life with the bad. Under Fuller’s inimitable 
hand what might have been a dul) mess of dogmatism and homily became 
a spicy confection of character-writing, essay, biography, and courtesy 
book. The plan of the work is to point the morals of the general essays by 
biographies of particular individuals. Thus a disquisition on the good sea 
captain is illustrated by the life of Sir Francis Drake, which follows, while 
Cesare Borgia serves as a horrible example of the atheist described in 
abstract terms on the preceding pages. Occasionally, where there seemed 
to be a superabundance of biographica] materia], two illustrations are 
given. Both Jane Grey and Elizabeth are described under the heading 
of the Court Lady, while the Woman of Endor and Joan of Arc alike are 
pressed into service to exemplify the Witch. This prodigality justifies the 
author in leaving a good many essays unillustrated, but some of these 
sections on self-praising and plantations (colonies), modeled after Bacon 
and others, are among the most interesting in the work. 

The modern editor has supplemented the origina] text, reproduced by 
the offset process, with a volume of general introduction and notes. Here 


the four literary styles represented in Fuller’s work are analyzed and 
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their backgrounds carefully traced out. In his comments on his author’; 
literary practices Mr. Walten is perhaps a little too charitable, in view of 
the fact that Fuller was once guilty of publishing a volume containing 
sixty-nine biographies taken verbatim from one of Samuel Clarke’s works 
(Clarke, General Martyrologie [London, 1651], sig. A, 8). The critic 
may also regret that such an expensive reprint should not be arranged 
with the notes in a more convenient location on the appropriate pages 
of the text or at least in the same volume. Nevertheless, the editor has 
done a real service to the field in giving us a Fuller redivivus. 


M. M. KNappen 
University of Chicago 


The Rise of Puritanism. By Witt1aM Hatter. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1938. 464 pages. $4.50. 

We learn from its Preface that the research for this book was begun 
in an effort to understand the Areopagitica; and Milton’s is the portrait 
most fully delineated in it. Yet Professor Haller announces the literature 
of “Puritan propaganda before 1643” as the field of his investigation and 
reveals the character and typical contents of this literature in scme de- 
tail. The title is hardly appropriate, since the author does not expound 
the early stages of the “rise” of Puritanism but rather offers the means of 
explaining its advance to political power under the Stuarts. It is true that 
he begins with Chaucer’s parson; but from the fourteenth century he 
comes at once to Cartwright and other troublers of Elizabeth. Before the 
end of chapter i we are in the seventeenth century. Most of what M. M. 
Knappen has so admirably treated in Tudor Puritanism is entirely 
omitted from the present work. Indeed, the latter, though more exclu- 
sively a history of literature than Knappen’s, forms for the student the 
most useful volume available on early Stuart Puritanism. It imparts a 
real understanding, not, indeed, of the rise of Puritanism, but of its 
achievement of mastery through propaganda. 

Dr. Haller’s work is that of a live and vigorous mind that has been 
deeply impressed by the “extraordinary vitality of Puritan thought and 
feeling.”” The Puritan preachers here portrayed are vivid, magnetic, and 
masterful personalities. Men like Perkins who turned from drink to 
piety and could so pronounce “damn” in the pulpit as to make men 
tremble; Preston, student of Calvin and Aquinas and debater before 
the king on the diverting question of canine reason; Dod, Sibbes, Good- 
win, and the other members of the “spiritual Brotherhood” live again in 
these pages with the distinctness with which we observe contemporary 
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Jeaders of opinion. These preachers, ‘“‘as Englishmen, were Calvinists 
with a difference.’’ English church and state conditions made them of 
necessity propagandists rather than lawgivers and theologians, They had 
a theology but it was expressed in preachers’ terms and turned to moral 
and practical ends. Downame’s emphasis on sanctification as one of the 
necessary concomitants of election is cited as characteristic. The doctrine 
of predestination was so taught as to arouse conscience and action. 
Perkins used the doctrine as the basis of an analysis of the human soul, 
and is likened by our author to William James. The Puritan’s diary, re- 
cording his intimate relations with Satan, took the place of auricular con- 
fession and in many instances furnished material for an edifying biog- 
raphy. 

These men scorned the artificial rhetorical devices then elsewhere 
fashionable, but, despite their claim to plainness of speech, employed 
what Haller calls an “intensely imaginative hortatory prose.” A char- 
acteristic commendation was for “dexterity....in explaining dark 
points with lightsome similitudes.” The figures were drawn largely from 
the experiences of ‘“‘wayfaring and warfaring,” and the former included 
seafaring. The soul is pilgrim, mariner, or soldier struggling homeward 
through an adverse world; and the similitude may expand into an 
allegorical tale. Milton, in whom is personified ‘the moral energy of his 
race,” made classical lore serve the Puritan cause. Even his early poems, 
with their “surpassing music of words” and portrayal of rural loveliness, 
are “authentic expressions of the Puritan spirit on the eve of revolution.” 
The projected “godly Utopia” of the Presbyterians attracted many who 
were later to revolt from the rigidity of the system they would attempt 
to establish. Revolutionary equalitarianism and freedom of speech had 
become for these a corollary to the long indoctrinated Puritan teachings. 

Haller is a moderate but sincere admirer of the Puritans for their 
earnest spirituality and high morality. We catch, too, glimpses of a 
secular trend in this story of saints. The pulpit employed the press to en- 
hance its influence; and the press, grown strong thereby, departed from 
godliness. Again, we are reminded that the Puritan saint, coming as 
“pilgrim” to America, in the pioneer struggle of the new world evolved 
into the shrewd Yankee. But a movement is best understood from its 
conscious aims; the fact that these aims were spiritual and ethical is the 
inevitable conclusion to be drawn from this book, which closes without a 
formal conclusion. 

When one reflects upon this revealing study it seems remarkable that 
so much has hitherto been written on Stuart Puritanism in ignorance of 
most of the wealth of literature here explored. Dr. Haller is a professor 
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of English, and he employs a style worthy of his academic role. The book 
is admirably printed and durably bound. Ample notes, Bibliography, 


and Index are appended. 
Joun T. McNEILL 


University of Chicago 


Contemporary Continental Theology. By WALTER M. Horton. New York: 

Harper, 1938. xxi-+246 pages. $2.00. 

This is a companion volume to Professor Horton’s Contemporary Eng- 
lish Theology. It deals with the trends in Eastern Orthodoxy, Roman 
Catholicism, and Protestantism. The footnotes serve to introduce the 
reader to further study of the movements here delineated. Mr. Horton’s 
gift for swift characterization is manifest throughout the book and his 
facile pen has produced a human and interesting account of what might 
have been a more scholarly but dry treatise. 

Here, as in the companion volume referred to, the author adopts the 
book-review method: that is, he selects what he regards as a representa- 
tive work and gives an analysis of it as exemplifying that theologian’s 
thought. This has obvious disadvantages: the selection of the “repre- 
sentative’ book may reflect a special predilection of the reviewer and in 
any case provides only a cross-section of the author’s thought. Even 
where an author is represented by a couple of books as in Przywara’s case, 
the two slices do not make a dynamic account of the thought. 

There are bound to be important omissions in a 250-page survey of so 
vast a literature. Yet one is surprised to find no treatment of such 
mystics as Rudolf Otto, Miguel de Unamuno, and Henri Bergson or his 
disciple Leroy. But this is largely compensated for by the admirable 
summary of the Lund School, led by Aulén, of which so little is known in 
this country, and by the useful treatment of the Prague faculty’s work. 

The general plan for the treatment of the Protestants is to take Ger- 
many as the center, because of the acute theological situation there, as 
between the extreme confessionalists and the extreme nationalists, then to 
work “around the edge of the maelstrom” to Scandinavia, Holland, 
France, and the erstwhile Czechoslovakia; and, finally, to note the Scot- 
tish attitude toward Continental theology. In regard to this last group the 
author has given a truer appraisal of the status of Barth in Scotland than 
that offered by Adolf Keller in his Karl Barth and Christian Unity, recog- 
nizing the restrained and critical attitude of such Scots as Mackintosh 
and Cairns. 

At first glance the conclusion reached by Mr. Horton is startling: he 
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comes out for “‘liberal Catholicism” and creates the impression of having 
leaped again—this time from Temple to Maritain, where earlier he had 
leaped from Tillich’s “belief-ful realism” to Temple’s theological cen- 
trism. But this judgment is modified by the explanation which he gives 
and in which he declares once again his attraction to Tillich’s position. For 
in Tillich he finds ‘‘an excellent interpreter to us of that ‘Protestant 
Catholicism’ which is fundamentally at one with the main trend of Ortho- 
dox and Catholic philosophy, while retaining a distinctive Protestant 
emphasis and flavor.” This last phrase refers to what he has earlier called 
“the dimension of depth”: the sharpening of the biblical point of view 
(though how this is a new depth the author does not make clear), the 
accentuation of the contrast between God and man, the recognition of the 
profundities within the human soul and its sin, the recovery of the cosmic 
import of Jesus’ life and death, and the perception of the underlying as- 
sumptions of Christian social ethics and its idea of the Kingdom of God. 

One significant shift in Mr. Horton’s views may be mentioned which is 
of special interest to American readers: in his Contemporary English 
Theology he had declared that it was inevitable that American theology 
should follow the European development, while in this volume he declares 
that Christian faith will be saved ‘“‘not only by the effective rear-guard 
action of the Continentals, falling back upon impregnable strongholds, 
and the stubborn tenacity of the British, holding the center against all 
attacks, but also by the bold advance-guard action of the Americans, 
pushing ahead to new victories through blithe indifference to all the 
precedents that required them to retreat.” This is at least more compli- 
mentary to the creative possibilities of American theological thinking, 
but it still rests on too sharp a statement of the American independence 
from European thought. We do not push ahead with “blithe indifference 
to all precedents”; and consequently we are not so sorely in need of the 
“exposure to Continental thought to give [our theology] depth,” nor “‘to 
British thought to give it balance and wise moderation.’”’ Our theology 
has never been destitute of these qualities; and it is rather a creative ad- 
vance which absorbs into itself the European traditions in our religious 
living and thinking but under advanced conditions of political life (rela- 
tive to disestablishment) and heightened speed of social intercourse (rela- 
tive to cultural and confessional interpenetration) which Europe has not 
yet attained. Here we are already facing their future problem. Let us 
push the implications of their faith in new directions, both to learn its 
depth and to give it new orientation and statement. 

EpWINn Ewart AUBREY 
University of Chicago 
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The Church and the Christian. By SHAILER MATHEWS. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1938. 150 pages. $2.00. 

Shailer Mathews’ name on the title-page of a book gives its contents 
arresting weight, and its style and substance always vindicate the weight 
of Dr. Mathews’ name. This, his latest book, continues that felicitous 
combination. It is especially significant because it maintains conceptions 
of religion and the church which are just now under fire from many quar- 
ters. It is not polemical; there is little direct reference to an entire range 
of contestant conceptions which Dr. Mathews, nevertheless, must have 
had in mind. (“Ecumenicity” is used but once.) It is not an apologia, 
but one reads it without insight if he does not see the play of free, Protes- 
tant, independent liberalism flying high above its pages; and without 
apology or compromise, Dr. Mathews is speaking for forces and factors in 
the religious world which have, of late, sadly needed a voice. 

The book is solidly based in the author’s conceptions of history and 
the social process, and its constant references to history distinguish it 
from much of the work of younger American theologians, for some of 
whom history beyond their own recollection does not seem to exist. It 
belongs to the group of the author’s books classified under “‘Social Aspects 
of Christianity,” and continues their general thesis that in any society 
religion is society functioning “in a more or less organized form of be- 
haviour in which human beings undertake to get help from that Super- 
natural Power upon which they feel themselves dependent.” (Canon 
Mozley used a phase of this once, surprisingly, in his famous sermon on 
“The Reversal of Human Judgments.”) Mathews continues: 

The conceptions of that Power, the techniques by which its assistance is 
gained, are derived from the cultural, economic and other elements of a social 
order. Of no religion is this truer than of the religion of those who call them- 
selves Christians. .... Churches are social agents of that quest. Their history 
is as concrete as that of States. 

Christianity as a religion has developed within them. Its origin, its institu- 
tions, its thought patterns have been conditioned by their [the churches] partici- 
pation as social groups in the economic, political, social processes of the Western 
world....... That Western civilization should have given rise to Churches is 
due to its own character. 


Dr. Mathews documents, illustrates, and interprets this thesis in seven 
chapters: “The Ecclesiastical Conception of ‘The Church’ ”’; ‘Churches 
as Religious Social Groups”; “Churches and ‘The Church’ ”’; ““The Christ 
of the Churches”; “A Church as a Channel of Grace”; ‘Churches as 
Moral Ferments”’; ““Are Churches Still Needed?” 

His style is simple, germinal, cogent, and has a ‘“down-east”’ quality. 
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I have long felt fundamental similarities between Mathews and Rufus 
Jones for all their divergences. They want words to mean something and 
distrust spacious generalization. The packed solidity of these one hundred 
and fifty pages makes a review of them difficult. I have rarely marked so 
many pertinent and quotable passages. The best review would be their 
interwoven fabric, which would turn out to be the entire book. 

The church and the churches are rooted in group life. Out of the action 
and interaction of these groups, with their world and its pressures—and 
their own interactions—Catholicism and Protestantism have issued with 
their offices, authorities, creeds, theologies, and mystic rationalizations. 
Group life corrects unsocial individualism, opening the way to experiences 
of God not otherwise possible. Worship is a social act; the Sacraments are 
more than social symbols—they are spiritually enriching “‘sharings.”’ The 
church is thus a channel of grace. 

“The knowledge that the local group... .is a part of a great com- 
munity and that its practices are recognized in a worldwide fellowship 
has great inspirational value.” Churches are not outmoded. They are 
needed to show that “love—which is sacrificial social mindedness—is a 
practical basis for social action”’; they are needed “for the appropriation 
of God through social experience”; ‘“‘to appreciate and inculcate the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ”; “to preserve values which otherwise might be 
dissipated”; and “‘to give social life a basic religious faith for reform and 
reconstruction.” 

The sacerdotalist would naturally challenge Dr. Mathews along his 
whole front; the mystic would note omissions; the theologian would pro- 
test a simplification of theology which, if widely accepted, would put the 
theologian out of business. Dr. Mathews, I think, could hold his own in 
all such controversies. 

One must confess that occasional passages have something of the qual- 
ity of the March scene upon which I am looking as I write—cold and 
bleak—as, for example, “the personality-producing and personally re- 
sponsive activities of the universe.” A phrase like that needs a good deal 
of warming up before it becomes “the spring of souls.” I suppose Dr. 
Mathews would say that it is the business of the church to warm it up in 
prayer and worship, which, in substance, he does say. But these chapters 
have a deep, strong rooting; there is sap in them. They have the power 
and promise of a rich thought and spiritual life in them. 

G. G. ATKINS 
Auburn Theological Seminary 
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ADLER, MortTIMeER J. Saint Thomas and the Gentiles. (The Aquinas Lecture, 1938.) 

Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1938. 111 pages. 

This lecture is not, as the title might imply, an interpretation of the Contra Gentiles 
of Aquinas; it is the statement of a project for the refutation of modern “‘error.”’ Profes- 
sor Adler points to the lack of success attending the advocacy of Thomistic philosophy 
during the sixty years since Aeterni Patris, and attempts to sketch a process of argu- 
mentation that would convince the various classes of opponents. The method of such 
an argument would be similar to that of the Contra Gentiles, in which the ‘Angelic 
Doctor” meets the objections of Moors, Jews, and heretics. The ‘‘twentieth century 
gentiles” to be confuted are: (1) the positivists who “‘deny that philosophy is knowledge 
in the sense we claim,” (2) the systematists who regard Thomism as one of a number of 
systems which, like different systems of mathematics, may be equally valid, and (3) the 
heretical philosophers who espouse some anti-Thomistic error. The author anticipates 
the preparation of extensive and laborious treatises, on this tripartite outline, to cover 
the whole problem and establish philosophy on a Thomistic basis. The last section of the 
work will, he thinks, be the longest yet the most easily composed—long because it will 
include the major questions of philosophy and easy because there are no really new 
philosophical errors since Thomas wrote. Numerous interesting notes on the text are 
appended.—J. T. McNEILL. 


Barsour, D. D. Working in the Church. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1938. 

150 pages. $2.00. 

This is a description of a course for eight-year-olds developed in actual teaching 
situations. It was worked out in the Protestant Episcopal church but has many ideas for 
any church. The purpose is to help children become acquainted with the church and its 
activities and to give them interesting things to do for the church and in the church 
which may cause them to feel themselves a part of the church. It is an informal pro- 
cedure though carefully planned, and the method is not too difficult for the ordinary 
teacher if a capable supervisor can direct the project. Though some of the theological 
teachings are rather conservative and prayer is literally talking to God, and though the 
ecclesiastical and ritualistic settings are not universal, the book is an excellent illustra- 
tion of a free creative-learning method for primary children. It is a careful record of a 
skilfully planned experiment.—E. J. CHAVE. 


Bevan, Epwyn. Symbolism and Belief. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 391 pages. 
$5.00. 
The general theme of these Gifford Lectures, delivered at Edinburgh in 1933 and 
1934, is the problem of relating symbols to the realities for which they purport to stand. 
Four lectures on religious image worship and its condemnation have been omitted in this 


volume. 
Dr. Bevan follows the method of using familiar symbols applied to God to illustrate 
the processes and problems of symbolic description, and then passes on to the systematic 
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examination of the problems of symbolism. Accordingly, he devotes two lectures each 
to the symbols of height, time, spirit, and wrath, and one to light. He deals with the 
ideas of transcendence, eternity, personality, glory, and justice as applied to God and 
seeks to show how, from our social experience, these symbols take on both conceptual 
and emotional meanings, which are thus transferred to God. At times the author in- 
troduces lengthy digressive discussions which obscure rather than clarify the sequence of 
thought, as, for instance, the long debate on the theory of penal treatment of criminals 
in chapter ix. He is clearly at his best in the handling of ancient thought; and frequently 
he shows lack of specialized knowledge in areas, particularly in contemporary thought, 
with which he deals. On the whole, apart from some valuable discussions of the early 
period, the volume contributes little to symbolic theory in the field of theology.—E. E. 


AUBREY. 


BiuEeMEL, C. S. The Troubled Mind. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1938. 520 
pages. $3.50. 

This book attempts to describe various problems of behavior and their basic causes. 
It is composed of sixty-five chapters within 520 pages. It is popularly written and more 
than half of the contents of the book is devoted to case studies. The book is well-written 
and there is little attempt to dramatize the contents in newspaper style—which is so 
common in many popular books on human behavior. 

Unfortunately two rather serious criticisms may be made. First, the choice of sub- 
ject matter does not give the reader a knowledge of the basic concepts of human behavior 
and mental abnormalities. For example, Part IV is divided into six chapters, one of 
which deals with the mental reactions to an encounter with bandits. Certainly there 
should be other topics much more important both for the lay reader and the student. 
Another chapter deals with lightning stroke and electric shock. If the author were to 
write a compendium including every possible direct or incidental cause of neurotic be- 
havior, these subjects might be justified; but in a relatively brief book on basic prob- 
lems of human behavior, the choice of these subjects is unfortunate, and some readers 
may believe that the author chose some topics at random. 

The second criticism relates to the discussion of mental abnormality. The author 
discusses delusions, hallucinations, paranoid reactions, and disease groups such as senile 
dementia, paresis, dementia praecox, infantilism, the psychopath, etc. There is cer- 
tainly no good reason why general paresis should be presented to the lay reader or the 
student who does not have an intensive background in psychology and in medicine. 
Furthermore, terms such as melancholia, infantilism, and psychopath have long been 
discarded by the majority of psychiatrists. 

This book is recommended to those who want general information. The material is 
well presented but is not sufficiently systematized to give the serious student the kind of 
information that he would ordinarily seek in such a book —MANDEL SHERMAN. 


BONNELL, JOHN SUTHERLAND. Pastoral Psychiatry. New York: Harper, 1938. xii+ 

237 pages. $2.50. 

For the person who wishes to sit in the consulting room of a minister who has had 
unusual success as a pastoral counselor, and to see him at work, this is a good book. The 
title is somewhat misleading since Dr. Bonnell does not practice psychiatry in the 
technical sense; he keeps well within the proper bounds of his own profession. He knows 
the Freudian literature and as a young man served ‘‘an apprenticeship to the ministry” 
as an attendant in a mental hospital. But his psychology seems to this reviewer at times 
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to be a bit shaky. His major assets are a real understanding of human nature, a good 
deal of sound common sense, and a strong conviction that Christian faith is the most 
powerful of all available means to aid distraught men achieve a satisfying life. The 
larger part of the book is made up of descriptions of actual cases with which the author 
has dealt and of the manner in which he has helped these individuals to a solution of 
their problems.—C. T. HOLMAN. 


Brown, CHARLES REYNOLDS. Being Made Over. New York: Harper, 1939. 159 pages. 
$1.50. 

To have preached for forty-nine years and then to be able to present a book of ser- 
mons that are fresh and original—here is an achievement worthy of note! Yet it is not 
surprising to anyone who knows Charles Reynolds Brown; his pastorate on the Pacific 
Coast, his leadership at Yale Divinity School, and his ministry to the entire nation in- 
sure any book of his a wide and appreciative reading. 

These sermons are not ornate, but straightforward and forceful. Here we have bibli- 
cal preaching that clings close to contemporary experience, spiritual fervor united with 
social concern. The richness of wisdom which years impart is found here without the 
doddering reiteration of a once relevant message.—HAROLD LEONARD BOWMAN. 


BrowneE-O tr, LILyian. Pius XI, Apostle of Peace. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 257 
pages. $2.50. 
CtonmoreE, Lorp. Pope Pius XI and World Peace. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1938. 

306 pages. $3.00. 

In the concluding paragraph of her book, Mrs. Browne-Olf remarks: ‘‘We are still 
too close to Pius XI to do full justice to his remarkable pontificate.’ Few serious stu- 
dents of the subject will be tempted to gainsay the force of this observation. It is never- 
theless clear, too, that Mrs. Browne-Olf has signally failed to make the most of her 
opportunity. She has overlooked the great mass of available material, as is attested by 
the contents of the book and by the pathetic inadequacy of the Bibliography. Her 
treatment of the various themes and problems considered is superficial and sketchy 
throughout, and at no point does she make any real contribution to our understanding 
of them. Her discussion of such salient features of the pontificate as Italo-papal rela- 
tions and the European policies of the Vatican is decidedly inadequate. All in all, the 
literature on Pope Pius XI has not been enriched by the publication of this volume. 

Lord Clonmore’s volume is somewhat more comprehensive. The treatment of Italo- 
papal relations is, it is true, far from adequate and deficient in discernment. But the 
pontifical attitude on major European issues receives fairly extended attention. The 
repeated denunciations of communism and the motives which inspired them are amply 
dealt with. There is a long section on ‘‘The Pope and the Nazis” which concludes with 
the observation that “the Church is indestructible.’’ The chapter on the relations be- 
tween France and the Vatican is mainly concerned with the episode centering about the 
Action francaise. The chapters on the relations with the Church of England are inter- 
esting and informative. The discussion of the Spanish civil war is in complete accord 
with the official Catholic position. At one point, Lord Clonmore states: “There has 
been a Red attack on Spain and the Pope has shown that he is fully aware of this. ... . tg 
Still another chapter is devoted to the pope’s relations with the Americas, and especially 
with Mexico.—S. WILLIAM HALPERIN. 
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BurKHART, Roy A. Understanding Youth. New York: Abingdon, 1938. 176 pages. 
$1.50. 

This book is written by one who has many contacts with youth groups. It reviews 
the characteristics common at this period of life, notes various social situations which 
require special attention by those interested in personality outcomes, and outlines a 
graded church program to meet the interests and needs of youth. There are several 
interesting tables based upon the author’s personal investigations, including ‘‘Ranking 
of Problems” by four groups, seventh and eighth graders, ninth to twelfth graders; 
“College Age’’; and ‘‘Employed,”’ young people over 18 years of age, based upon inter- 
views with eighty young people; and another listing returns from check-list question- 
naires given to several thousand young people. Differentiations between the four groups 
are made and are suggestive for program builders. In the last chapter the writer lists 
what he regards as the needed program emphasis for a church where there is a fair 
distribution of young people for the several groupings. One significant indication of the 
failure of the church to meet the interests and needs of older young people is given in the 
statement that the total enrolments of ten churches studied by the writer numbered 
1,385 in the junior departments (nine to eleven years of age), 856 in the junior high 
school divisions, 524 in the senior high school divisions, and 295 in the young people’s 
divisions. Dr. Burkhart is interesting and practical in his whole presentation.—E. J. 
CHAVE. 


CotcorD, JOANNA C. Your Community: Its Pelatetine for Health, Education, Safety, 

Welfare. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. 249 pages. $0.85. 

Your Community goes back for its beginning to 1911 when the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion asked Margaret F. Byington to prepare an outline of information “for the guidance 
of social workers and others who might wish to gather facts about their communities 
as a basis for efforts to improve local living conditions.”” The pamphlet came out under 
the title “What Social Workers Should Know about Their Communities.” 

Joanna C. Colcord, director of the charity organization department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, now replaces this earlier pamphlet with a more comprehensive vol- 
ume. It is not a technical work prepared for professional social surveyors but is ad- 
dressed to “non-professional or pre-professional students of social conditions.” 

Yet this volume will be of very great service to the technical social surveyor in sug- 
gesting many of the most obvious questions which people are asking regarding their 
communities—health and education, safety and welfare; the community setting, found- 
ing, and development; local government; provisions for dealing with crime and for pub- 
lic safety; workers—their wages and conditions of employment; planning and zoning of 
housing; provisions for the healthy and for the handicapped; outline of the educational, 
recreational, and religious resources; forms of public assistance and special provisions 
for family welfare and child care; and a section on foreign-born and racial groups. 
Finally, it deals with the agencies for community planning and co-ordination. It con- 
tains a very valuable list of the agencies working in this field and also a list of references 
to books, pamphlets, and governmental reports—Samuet C. KIncHELOE. 


Coutton, G. G. Inquisition and Liberty. New York: Macmillan, 1938. xiiit+-354 pages. 
$4.50. 
The now aged but vigorous historian, to whom we are indebted for a shelf of scholarly 
books presenting realistic descriptions and interpretations of medieval life, at the outset 
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of this volume remarks on the elasticity and durability of the human body and mind. 
The story of the Inquisition exemplifies for him the fact that man is ‘“‘a miraculously 
adaptable animal” whose long-suffering is “truly among the mirabilia mundi.” Dr, 
Coulton regards his book as comparable to the talk of “‘histories and marvels’ in a 
medieval college during an hour of “relaxation ’round the fire after supper.” The treat- 
ment is, indeed, distinctly informal and marked by discursiveness. In some passages, 
too, the author has drawn upon materials treated in his previous works. But the twenty- 
six chapters of this book, with Epilogue, Appendixes, and Index, prove rather serious 
materials for ‘relaxation ’round the fire.”” Many of the chapters present data available 
elsewhere only in source collections, and all of them are heavily laden with fact. 

The point of view is that of stout hostility to all ecclesiastical or civil persecution. 
While Coulton sees clearly the way in which the church step by step became involved in 
inquisitorial methods, he refuses to condone the fault of those who aided this process, 
Like most of the author’s work, this is a fighting book. Roman Catholic apologists for 
the Inquisition are in many cases confuted by citations from Roman Catholic historians. 
Many of Vacandard’s admissions are utilized—a good example is his recognition that 
the inquisitors protected the motto Ecclesia abhorret a sanguine only by a ‘‘legal fiction.” 
Innocent III’s use of the word exterminare is shown from its rendering by the Douay 
translators to have conveyed a sanction of death for heresy, not merely of banishment 
as stated by Luchaire. 

Perhaps the most valuable section is the sequence of chapters (xi-xv) on ‘‘Character- 
istics of the Inquisition,’”’ “Minor Penalties,” Prison,” ‘‘Torture,”’ and ‘“The Stake,” 
respectively. Chapter xvii—‘*Bible-Christians?”’—deals interestingly with the question 
of “the heretical horror of oaths.’’ There are sympathetically written chapters on the 
Fraticelli and the Templars; one on “‘politics and witchcraft’’ features the case of Joan 
of Arc. 

In the Preface Dr. Coulton pays a tribute to Lea, Vacandard, and Turberville. 
(Guiraud’s new work, which now covers the thirteenth century, is not cited.) With 
substantial justification he claims to write with a different purpose from that of his 
predecessors, namely, that of the social historian who wants to explain how participants 
experienced the Inquisition and how a revival of repression would feel to Englishmen of 
today. The Epilogue passes from historical issues to conservative comments on the 
present laws against sedition in England. Notes are relegated to an appendix of nine 
pages. The proofreading is excellent, but on page 17, “St. Columbus” should doubtless 
be “St. Columbanus.”—J. T. McNEILL. 


CREED, JoHnN M. The Divinity of Jesus Christ: A Study in the History of Doctrine since 
Kant. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1938. x+ 
146 pages. $2.00. 

In these Hulsean Lectures for 1936 Professor Creed passes in review Schleiermacher 
and Hegel, Strauss, the mediating group represented particularly by those holding the 
Kenotic theory, Ritschl and his school, Troeltsch, Gore, and Brunner. The author’s own 
position is expounded in critical relation to the various views examined. He feels that a 
new approach to Christology is required, that in the decision to stand within a specific 
religious tradition—Christianity—the theologian identifies himself with a historical 
movement in which are experiences which point beyond to God. The striking thing in 
the Christian view is the ‘‘stupendous affirmations” that the historical Jesus was also 
the cosmic Christ through whom all things were created. This dual character of Jesus 
Christ—as both “‘the friend of publicans and sinners” and ‘‘the holy one of God’”’—finds 
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its explanation in the crucifixion, where “the seeming victory of evil is transformed into 
the supreme manifestation of good.’’ So that it is important to restore to its proper 
place the doctrine of the atonement, which has been overshadowed in recent theology 
by the doctrine of the incarnation. 

While the book does not claim to be a complete history of Christology during this 
period it is very compact, and, with its penetrating historical interpretations, consti- 
tutes an admirable account of nineteenth-century thought on this subject.—E. E. 
AUBREY. 


Dicks, RusseLt L. When You Call on the Sick. New York: Harpers, 1938. 32 pages. 

This little book ought to be required reading for all members of sick-visiting com- 
mittees. Although ‘‘a layman’s guide-book”’ it will be useful to the minister also. Out 
of many years’ hospital experience both as patient and as chaplain Dr. Dicks, co-author 
with Richard C. Cabot, M.D., of The Art of Ministering to the Sick, gives specific and 
sound advice on what to do and what not to do when visiting the sick. His advice, if 
followed, will save many sick folk from added miseries inflicted by well-meaning friends 
and will make the best visitor more helpful—Cunar es T. Ho_man. 


Dopp, C. H. History and the Gospel. New York: Scribner’s, 1938. 189 pages. $2.00. 

This book contains various lectures and articles now arranged in five chapters with 
the titles: ‘‘Christianity as an Historical Religion,’’ ‘‘The Historical Tradition in the 
New Testament,” ‘Historical Criticism of the Gospels,”’ “The Gospel Story,” and ‘“The 
Church in History.”” The most valuable part of this readable volume is the first two 
chapters. Here the author gives a careful and convincing definition of the phrase that 
serves as the title of the first chapter, and in the second refutes the superficially plausible 
claim of many contemporary writers that the primitive church had no interest in the 
Jesus of history. These two chapters more than justify the book. 

There are elements in the book that do not promise a contribution to New Testament 
study. For example, in the area of gospel criticism much weight is given to the agree- 
ment of two documents—‘‘doubly-attested sayings.’’ The loosely defined ‘‘central tra- 
dition” which Dodd accepts as the historical material in the tradition is thus little more 
than Mark plus Q. Least satisfying to this reviewer was the last part of the book in 
which the church in history is identified in the performance of its two characteristic 
activities: preaching the word and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. It is through 
these, especially the latter, that Dodd sees the church still using the historical Jesus; yet 
his discussion in the earliest chapters has in no way prepared the reader for such an 
assertion. A study of crisis theology and Anglican sacramentarianism is better prepara- 
tion for the last chapter than the rest of the book provides. 

The reader may learn something of the author’s position from his definition of 
history: ‘“‘History in the full sense consists of events which possess not merely a private 
but a public interest, and a meaning which is related to broad and permanent concerns 
of human society” (p. 26).—E. C. COLWELL. 


Dovctass, Eart L. (ed.). Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons. New York: Macmillan, 

1938. 377 pages. $1.35. 

These are brief comments on the Improved Uniform Lessons for 1939. With few 
critical or historical notes, the author gives suggestive homiletic exposition of the biblical 
materials. Questions are placed at the end of each lesson to aid in planning class dis- 
cussions. The notes are wholesome religious and ethical teachings for the average 
leader of adults.—E. J. CHAVE. 
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EASTMAN, FRED. Men of Power, Vol. II. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1938. 186 pages, 
$1.50. 

In this second volume of Professor Eastman’s series of “‘sixty-minute biographies,” 
the subjects are Francis of Assisi, Leonardo da Vinci, Oliver Cromwell, and John 
Milton. The lives of these men are well-tilled fields. The author of these sketches has 
attempted neither to break new ground nor to plow more deeply than his predecessors, 
His purpose has been rather to assemble and arrange the main facts of these lives as they 
have been established by the researches of others, to state them in simple and vivid 
terms, and so to interpret them as to make clear the sources of power. This is, 
quite frankly, biography with a character-building motive; one might say a didactic 
motive if the word did not suggest an aridity that is foreign to the style. Professor 
Eastman’s bent is dramatic rather than homiletical. But just as Milton’s purpose to 
preach remained unaltered when he chose poetry and pamphlets instead of pulpitry as 
his medium, so the author of these volumes has selected biography as a means by which 
to minister edification. It is not done too obviously to be effective. The author’s in- 
terest in his characters is genuine even though his interest in the effect of the study of 
them upon his readers’ characters is greater. And the reader who fulfils the author's 
intention will not merely be satisfying his curiosity about the “sources of power” that 
made these men great, but will be asking himself how he may lay hold upon the same 
or similar sources.—W. E. GARRISON. 


Easton, Burton, S. What Jesus Taught. New York: Abingdon, 1938. 147 pages. 
$1.50. 

The sayings of Jesus are collected under five headings: ‘“‘Righteousness,”’ ‘The 
Father,” ““The Mission,” ‘“The Rejection,” and ‘‘Conversion.”” A brief commentary on 
each section, with historical and religious interpretation, follows in the second part of 
the book. The arrangement is simple and well done. The book might be used for 
devotional readings or for a short adult course.—E. J. CHAVE. 


Easton, B.S., and Ropsins, H. C. The Bond of Honour. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 

112 pages. $1.50. 

This is a marriage handbook emphasizing the need for better instruction of the con- 
tracting parties and giving counsel to ministers on ways to make the service more 
meaningful and impressive. It gives three forms—Lutheran, Presbyterian, and Protes- 
tant Episcopal church practices—and has a brief history of the marriage service. All 
may feel that the need for better pastoral guidance of persons, both before and at the 
time of marriage, is desirable but many may question the reality and practicality of the 
sanctimonious procedures and pious exhortations suggested by the joint authors— 
professors of the General Theological Seminary of New York City.—E. J. CHAvE. 


FICHTNER, JOHANNES. Weisheit Salomos. (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, zweite 
Reihe, Abt. 6.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1938. 70 pages. Rm. 2.90. 
This commentary on the Wisdom of Solomon is the first volume in Eissfeldt’s series 

to consider a book from the Apocrypha. Covering the entire Book of Wisdom in 

actually less than seventy pages, the treatment is of necessity brief. In his short Intro- 
duction Fichtner follows the usual theories maintaining the unity of the book and its 
original composition in the Greek language. On the one hand, the Wisdom of Solomon 
is written in a good, original Greek style showing certain literary peculiarities through- 
out; but, on the other hand, chapters i-v and ix are distinct from the remainder in 
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matters of poetic form—Hebraising style and the type of Greek Old Testament text 
employed. These phenomena are explained by Fichtner as due to the use of sources 
Palestinian-Hebrew in chapters i-iv and ix and Hellenistic-Jewish and Greek-phi- 
losophic for the rest. There is, therefore, no necessity according to Fichtner for positing 
several authors or a Hebrew original for any part of the book. Inasmuch as it is a unity, 
only one historical situation need be supposed, namely, Egypt and more particularly 
Alexandria between the years 100-50 B.C. The book is an encouragement for the pious 
Jew, warning and condemnation for the apostate and the heathen, and is apocalyptic in 
character especially in the third division (chap. x ff.). 

As partial compensation for the brevity of his treatment, Fichtner refers to several 
articles by him on related subjects, published or in process, in the various learned 
journals. In addition the Bibliography, save for very few exceptions, is complete and 
up to date. The references to the literature in English are especially noteworthy, cita- 
tions being made to books and articles as late as 1937. The second edition of Oesterley’s 
Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha (1935), might have been mentioned, for some 
of Oesterley’s conclusions differ materially from those of the first edition. Such omis- 
sions, however, are relatively few. 

The commentary itself consisting of translation, brief linguistic notes, and running 
exegesis by paragraph rather than by verse is a model of conciseness. References to 
parallel passages elsewhere in Wisdom and citations of the previous biblical literature 
abound. At every turn in the discussion the reader is referred to the relevant critical 
literature. This is the chief merit of the present book for there has been a surprising 
lack of commentaries on the Book of Wisdom. With the exception of Harris’ treatment 
in Gore’s Commentary, not mentioned by Fichtner, the most recent expositions in Eng- 
lish are of pre-war vintage—Goodrick and Holmes in 1913 and Gregg in 1909. German 
criticism is not much better off. On the other hand, numerous articles and monographs 
have appeared in recent years dealing with various problems connected with the book. 
It is this material to which Fichtner refers, and the result is an exceedingly workmanlike 
commentary and a very helpful manual for the student who wishes to see in brief 
compass what has been said about this important book in the recent critical literature. — 
Corwin C. RoAcu. 


Fitson, FLoyp V. Origins of the Gospels. New York: Abingdon, 1938. 216 pages. $2.00. 

This is a cautiously phrased and well-informed discussion designed primarily for 
ministers who believe, or hope, that some of the results of modern gospel criticism are 
capable of being preached to the average congregation. The author seeks to bridge the 
ever widening gulf between the technical scholar and the working pastor. In the special 
field of gospel study he is convinced that positive results have been attained, and that 
every preacher who is interested in clear thinking and sound faith should make himself 
familiar with the conclusions at which scholars have arrived. The book has been written 
to mediate this information to men in the active pastorate, and each chapter contains a 
brief section dealing with the practical implications of critical research as they bear upon 
the work of the intelligent minister. An account is given of the attempts that have been 
made to recover the most original text of the gospels. This is followed by a summary of 
the discussion as to the possibility of any original Aramaic writings behind the present 
Greek gospels. The methods and results of the newer type of study called “Form 
Criticism’’ are set forth. There is an epitome of the more recently proposed solutions of 
the synoptic problem. One chapter is devoted to the individual synoptic gospels and 
another to the fourth gospel. The author leans toward rather conservative conclusions 
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but his treatment is far from apologetic in any extravagant sense of that term, and the 
work will surely prove thought provoking and profitable for the audience to which it is 
addressed.—S. J. CASE. 


FLETCHER, PETER. Life without Fear. New York: Dutton, 1939. 111 pages. $1.00. 

Readers of this Journal are not likely to find much of importance to them in this 
little book. Persons given to reading little pastoral disquisitions on semipsychological 
subjects may get some comfort out of it. There are little dabs of information about 
fear, inferiority, rationalization, and the resolution of conflicts by direct attack upon 
the problems of life. The psychology used is that of motivation and adjustment, but 
there is too little of it to raise any serious questions. There is much kindly, wise advice 
to troubled persons.—EpMmunp S. CONKLIN. 


Frost, Bepr. The Love of God. New York: Harpers, 1938. 236 pages. $2.50. 

Again we are indebted to the well-known Anglican Benedictine for an excellent 
devotional manual in the very best traditions of Catholic mysticism. The book treats 
of the love of God as it is within the Godhead, as it reaches without the Godhead 
toward creation and sinful men, and the responsive love of men for God. The final 
chapter is a meditation on the Seven Last Words. The book is written in simple and 
beautiful diction, utterly free from sentimentality because it is thoroughly rooted in 
scripture and Christian theology.—Massry H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


GARDNER-SMITH, P. Saint John and the Synoptic Gospels. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Macmillan, 1938. 100 pages. $1.25. 

The book is a study in literary criticism, dealing with the specific problem of the 
relationship between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics. It has been quite generally 
assumed that the author of the Fourth Gospel was acquainted with and used some or 
all of the Synoptics, the case being considered strongest for Mark, then Luke, then 
Matthew. The author challenges this assumption. He deals with practically every 
paragraph of the Fourth Gospel. He admits similarities, but not a single similarity 
that would prove literary dependence, and insists that there are far more points of 
divergence. He accuses the older critics of making their theory from the rather few 
similarities, and then either ignoring or twisting the divergencies to fit the theory. The 
similarities are to be accounted for by the similarity of oral tradition. The divergences 
are caused by the natural divergent development of the oral tradition in the different 
centers of the church. 

That is the main theme of the book, but the author also draws certain other con- 
clusions from his work. If no dependence on the other Gospels can be shown, there is 
no reason why the Fourth Gospel must be considered the fourth chronologically; it may 
even be contemporaneous with Mark. Also he claims that we can no longer dismiss 
the historical evidence of St. John as secondary. 

The author made a strong case for his major thesis. He has quite rightly called 
attention to the superficiality of the work of some of the critics who have preceded him 
in the field. It is hard not to agree with him that no single incident in the Fourth Gospel 
really proves literary dependence, but the cumulative weight of a larger number of 
similarities is still to be considered. It may be suggested that the author goes out of 
his way often to find differences and to reject very reasonable ways of working seeming 
differences into a harmonious whole. The argument from silence is used quite often; 
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but because John did not tell a thing, we need not conclude that he did not know it or 
was denying it. 

The author’s conclusion will make a good conclusion to this review: “It is not to 
be expected that the arguments here presented will win universal assent, or even wide 
approval; but perhaps enough has been said to justify the claim that the relation of 
St. John to the synoptic writers is worthy of a fresh examination.”—SamueL A. 


CARTLEDGE. 


Gut, D. M., and Putten, A. M. Adventures of Service. New York: Friendship Press, 
1938. 127 pages. $1.00. 
These stories for ‘‘the growing generation” include those of Howard Somervell, 
Booker T. Washington, Jane Addams, and seven others. They are supplied with brief 
notes and bibliographical references.—E. C. COLWELL. 


GREENWOOD, W. OsBoRNE. Biology and Christian Belief. New York: Macmillan, 1939. 

192 pages. $1.75. 

Mr. Greenwood attempts to clarify from recent biological research what Sir James 
Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington discovered in the physical universe as evidence of 
divine design and purpose. The author surveys the physical and biological sciences, 
introducing chapters on the physical world, the universe, the transition from lifeless- 
ness to living cells at work, the origin of planetary and human existence, the nervous 
system and glands, and the mind and personality to show that “something beyond 
‘mechanism’ is necessary to provide the ultimate correlation and explanation.” 

It is the author’s firm belief that any denial of the existence and creative functioning 
of God in the universe that mechanistic science may introduce is “both premature and 
untrue.” By recourse to physical data the author attempts to prove that all matter is 
energy and that God is the source of all energy. In psychical phenomena the same 
hypothesis is supported by discussions of how life acquires personality and how it 
continues beyond death by virtue of its immortal spirit and purpose. 

Although Mr. Greenwood presents a study well documented by the data of the 
physical and biological sciences, and despite our agreement that science contributes to, 
rather than detracts from, the growing Christian affirmations, it is impossible for the 
reader to escape the feeling that the author uses the theory of relative indeterminism 
in physical and biological areas as a springboard from which to leap devoutly and poeti- 
cally to the hypothesis that the concept of a purposive and creative God has been given 
scientific validation. While the scientific data in this study are both illuminating and 
stimulating, the spirit in which this material is related to the final conclusions with 
reference to Christian belief appears to be more romantic than scientific.—Irvin E. 
LUNGER. 


Gross, Jutes. La Divinisation du Chrétien d’aprés les péres grecs: contribution historique 
dla doctrine de la grace. Paris: Gabalda, 1938. 368 pages. 

Taking as his motto the statement of Athanasius that “the Logos of God became 
incarnate in order that we might be made divine,” the writer presents a detailed study 
of the notion of Christian divinization as set forth in the Greek fathers. But since these 
fathers regard both the Old and the New Testament to be the divinely inspired source 
of all the truth they taught, the author starts his investigation with remote antiquity. 
First, he notes the analogies to the idea of divinization within the Hellenic world, and, 
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second, the germs of the idea in biblical and Jewish thinking. Hellenic yearning for 
assimilation to the divine nature and the conscious impossibility of satisfying this need 
were thus a preparation for the advent of the Christian gospel by which alone the de- 
sire could be fulfilled. In the Old Testament, and later in Jewish literature, the urge 
is found to have been even more pronounced, and in the New Testament it attains 
its first stage of fulfilment through the incarnation of Christ. The germs of the doctrine 
thus contained in the New Testament fall on fertile soil and begin to produce proper 
fruit with the Greek fathers. In the course of about seven centuries the fruit is fully 
ripe. During the second and third centuries there is only a gradual growth. But during 
the fourth century, thanks to the substantial progress made by the Alexandrians and 
the Cappadocians in developing their Christology and their theology of the Holy Spirit, 
the doctrine of divinization reached its apogee. The fifth to the eighth centuries saw 
its consolidation in the domain of theology by Cyril of Alexandria and in the area of 
mysticism by pseudo-Dionysius. Finally John of Damascus incorporated the essential 
elements of this teaching into his theology and thus transmitted it to posterity. — 
S. J. CAsE. 


Hatcu, WILL1AM Henry Parne. The Principal Uncial Manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. xiv+33 pages. 76 plates. $10. 
For those who wish a general acquaintance with the uncial manuscripts of the New 

Testament, this will be a most useful book. 

There are ten introductory chapters, quite brief, but quite packed with information, 
dealing with text, writing materials, bookmaking, writing utensils, paging, palimpsests, 
paleography, etc., and containing about all such information anyone but a specialist 
would want. Probably the least satisfactory of these chapters is the first one, which is 
limited to fifteen lines and is merely the opening paragraph to what, with the author’s 
gift for condensation, might have been a useful chapter on text. The other chapters 
contain a wealth of facts hard to locate without consulting a number of separate special 
treatises. 

The chief glory of the book is, of course, the seventy-six large photographic plates 
of the principal manuscripts of the New Testament, arranged chronologically, one half- 
tone, full-page plate for each manuscript treated. Opposite each plate is a brief descrip- 
tion and history. The first thirteen are papyri. Next come the great uncial Bibles, 
beginning with Vaticanus. The usefulness of the book for reference would be increased 
by a more complete general index, especially by the inclusion of the names of the manu- 
scripts, instead of giving them only in a separate chronological list, and there, in some 
cases, only by symbolornumber. 

The only misprint noted was OC for OC, in note 10, page 16.—J. MERLE RIFE. 


HrrscH, EMANUEL. Die Umformung des christlichen Denkens in der Neuzeit: Ein Lese- 
buch. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1938. viii+343 pages. Paper: Rm. 7.80; cloth: Rm. 9.60. 
This is a judiciously selected collection of source materials from Christian writings 

between Leibnitz and Kierkegaard, demonstrating especially the reinterpretations of 

Christian thought during that period. Such new departures are illustrated as Mosheim’s 

differentiation between religion and theology, Semler’s historical-critical treatment of 

New Testament inspiration, Lessing’s abandonment of the concept of revelation only 

to reintroduce it as the education of the race, Hume’s skeptical rejection of miracle 

and immortality and his consequent re-writing of the history of religion, Kant’s demoli- 
tion of metaphysical theology and his resort to ethics as an avenue to faith, Goethe’s 
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romantic naturalism, Fichte’s refusal to follow Kant’s argument from a moral order 
to a personal God, Schelling’s stress on the historical as the basis of theology, Schleier- 
macher’s early differentiation between religion and either metaphysics or ethics together 
with his later concern for a Christian ethics, Hegel’s absorption of historical Chris- 
tianity into his elaborate speculative philosophy, Baur’s mythical treatment of Chris- 
tian origins, and finally Kierkegaard’s emphasis on decision for God as making one a 
contemporary of Christ and therefore a rebel and martyr in a smug, complacent church. 

Its equivalent in English translations would be a boon to theological students. One 
teacher might want some additions and another others, but these selections would 
prove to contain, after all, the major transitions in theology during the period covered. 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Hirsch will issue a second volume, bringing the selections 
up at least to the World War.—Epwin E. AusreEy. 


Hopcson, LEONARD (ed.). The Second World Conference on Faith and Order. New York: 

Macmillan, 1938. 386 pages. $2.50. 

This is an indispensable encyclopedia of information about the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence held in the summer of 1937. The official report of the Conference is printed ver- 
batim in Part II (pp. 220-76), while Part I is an interpretative account of the pro- 
ceedings. Addresses delivered at the meetings are summarized rather than reproduced 
from a stenographic record. A series of appendixes gives a mass of statistical informa- 
tion, and a brief Introduction recounts the history of the movement from the close of the 
Lausanne Conference in 1927 until the time of the meeting at Edinburgh. One reads 
this report with mingled feelings of confidence and discouragement. It is certainly 
gratifying to note the underlying current of dissatisfaction with Christendom’s divided 
status in the realm of belief and practice. It is heartening to discover the sincerity of the 
urge coming up from within the various communions for the accomplishment of a more 
genuine unity. But at almost every turn in the discussion the bugaboos of intrenched 
tradition raise their ugly heads and block the road toward any real progress. The dis- 
position to require all churches to conform to the cherished beliefs and favored polity of 
some one branch of Christendom seems constantly to hover over the scene. How Chris- 
tianity as a whole will ever be able to shake off this deadly pall and adopt a statement of 
“Faith and Order” acceptable to all is a question whose solution still seems to be a long 
way off. We are no longer able to call upon an imperial government to enforce the man- 
dates of a council, as could the legislators of Nicea or Chalcedon, unless perchance 
Christianity should once more fall a victim to the will of a totalitarian state. But 
democracy in religion, as in politics, is built upon the thesis of individual freedom to 
believe and act according to the dictates of one’s conscience, and so does not lend itself 
to legislative uniformity in such matters.—S. J. CASE. 


Hotuncton, RicHarp D. Psychology Serving Religion. New York: Abingdon, 1938. 

248 pages. $2.00. 

The author has served for eleven years as professor of church administration and 
pastoral counseling in Garrett Biblical Institute. The subtitle suggests the aim of the 
author—to put the findings of modern psychology into nontechnical form useful to 
religious workers. The Bibliography indicates a wide reading, and the subject is treated 
ina capable manner. There is a healthy, broad functional interpretation of religion and 
practical methods for dealing with frequent personality problems. Though somewhat 
sketchy in endeavoring to cover a wide field, it will prove useful for many religious and 
social workers. The book has four main parts: (I) ““The Genesis of the Soul”’—a social 
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psychological analysis of the developing spiritual life of an individual; (II) ‘Normal 
Adjustment in the Expectations in Free Functioning at Different Stages of Growth”. 
(III) ‘‘Maladjustments”—common frustrations and undesirable work of personality; 
(IV) ‘‘Readjustment’’—trends in treatment of the mentally and emotionally sick, with 
special reference to the place of religion in such therapeutic work. —E. J. Cuave. 


Hoprer, VINCENT Foster. Medieval Number Symbolism. New York: Columbia Uni. 
versity Press, 1938. xili+241 pages. $2.90. 

Mr. Hopper traces the development of historic numerologies from the concentration 
on certain necessary numbers by developing primitives through the astrological lore of 
Babylon and Israel, the Pythagorean number theory of which Plutarch was an expert 
exponent, the complicated numerical symbolism of the Gnostics, and the employment 
of mystic numbers in the early Christian writings. It is only in chapter vi that we come 
to the direct study of medieval numerology, which Mr. Hopper shows to be compounded 
of elements derived from the earlier strains previously discussed. The book is thus con- 
cerned with antiquity even more than with the Middle Ages and constitutes a general 
scholarly introduction to numerology rather than a comprehensive account of its 
medieval phase. Pseudo-Dionysius, Hugh of St. Victor, and Joachim of Flora yield a 
wealth of number symbolism. An entire chapter (vii) is devoted to Dante. Number 
symbols of northern paganism are treated in an Appendix. 

There are some excellent numerologists in our asylums for the insane; and numbers 
3 45) 7, 9, 12, and 4o are already beginning to tick in this reviewer’s head. But he is 
grateful for Mr. Hopper’s fund of information as well as for his occasional generaliza- 
tions and conjectures. His view that the philosophy of numbers helped to give medieval 
men a sense of cosmic order seems highly probable. As an example of the author's 
ingenuity we may mention his suggestion that the unlucky thirteenth chair, a super- 
stition first recorded, it seems, by Montaigne, is to be connected not only with the seat of 
Judas at the Last Supper but with the Siege Perilous of Arthur’s round table.—J. T. 
McNEILL. 


Jones, Epcar DE Witt. This Great Business of Being Christian. New York: Harper, 

1938. 113 pages. $1.25. 

In these five chapters Dr. Jones discusses five important phases of religion and life. 
The titles of these chapters indicate the sweep of the book: “The Great Business of 
Being Christian”; ‘The Grand Adventure of Preaching”; ‘““The Audacious Enterprise 
of Prayer”; ‘The Expanding Horizons of Christian Unity”; and “The Eternal Quest 
for God.” An adequate treatment of any one of the five topics would call for a book 
larger than this. Dr. Jones aims at being practical and inspirational rather than schol- 
arly and technical. These chapters are in the nature of sermons or addresses and must 
be evaluated as such. Anyone who reads the book must be impressed with the fact that 
the author is familiar with books and has had a wide acquaintance with religious 
leaders. Perhaps the greatest weakness of the book is that the author has quoted too 
much. One has the feeling at times that he would rather read what Dr. Jones has to 
say about the subject. Although there are only twenty pages in the chapter on “The 
Audacious Enterprise of Prayer,” there are six pages of quotations in one section of it 
besides numerous other quotations throughout the chapter. In his Preface Dr. Jones 
states that these chapters have resulted from the re-working of several sermons and 
lectures, and that doubtless explains the many quotations. Dr. Jones has a pleasing 
style in writing as in preaching and he holds one’s interest. There are books that direct 
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one’s thinking along new lines, and there are books that bring one a sense of satisfaction 
in the thoughts which he already has and which help to confirm his convictions. This 
Great Business of Being Christian is a book of the latter sort. The reading of this book 
should enlarge one’s conception of the importance of the subjects discussed.—A. W. 


FoRTUNE. 


KennepY, CHARLES JoHNSTON. A History of Congregationalism in Nebraska: A Study 
of Administrative Activities. Chicago: The Mid-West Congregational Historical So- 
ciety, 1937. 113 pages. $1.00. 

This careful study of the impact of Congregationalism upon Nebraska is a welcome 
addition to the growing number of monographs dealing with various phases of the 
religious history of the Middle West. As the subtitle indicates the author has limited 
himself to an account of administrative activities, which to this reviewer seems an 
unfortunate limitation. As might be expected there is very little human-interest mate- 
rial in the book, and none of the leaders stands out as a human being. 

Congregationalism proved itself more or less of a failure as a frontier body, and the 
reason is clearly shown in this study. Congregationalism was planted in Nebraska by 
eastern missionaries working under the direction of an eastern agency. For a consider- 
able time it struggled under the handicap of long-distance control and developed a 
dependent attitude and a migratory ministry. On the other hand, such churches as the 
Baptist, Methodist, and Disciple largely grew out of the soil of the frontier and early 
developed an aggressive independence. 

The author is to be commended for his meticulous use of sources. The absence of an 
index is to be regretted.— WILLIAM W. SwEET. 


KERSHNER, FREDERICK D. Those Gay Middle Ages. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1938. 235 
pages. $2.00. 

Anyone who has a nostalgia for the Middle Ages should read this book. Dean 
Kershner has gathered together a wealth of unlovely material to show that the medieval 
man did not live as “gay” a life as some suppose—at least from the modern point of 
view. Attention is called to the unhealthy and inconvenient living conditions, the 
ignorance and superstition prevailing in all classes, and the well-nigh universal cruelty 
and barbarity perpetrated in the name of religion or otherwise. The “‘one bright spot”’ 
is medieval art. Education only “makes a start” in the universities of the Schoolmen. 
Though Dean Kershner thinks the church was ‘‘the best thing about the Middle Ages,” 
his picture of medieval religion will hardly bear out his statement. The book is one- 
sided, to be sure, but a necessary corrective of many books biased on the other side. 
Certainly the very fact that medieval artistic expression was so noble bespeaks a com- 
mon life which could not have been quite as dismal as the author has portrayed.— 
MassEY H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


KINCHELOE, SAMUEL C. The American City and Its Church. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1938. 177 pages. $1.00. 
Each year nation-wide Protestantism unites to study some phase of ‘‘home missions’ 


work. The current topic is the church in the city. Dr. Kincheloe, who has been a very 
able student of the city church for many years, was requested to write the official 
"study-book” for the twenty-eight co-operating denominations. Out of his rich experi- 


ence and contacts with cities and churches of every type comes this highly readable 


volume. 
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He has distilled an amazing amount of information and packed it into the six chap. 
ters at his disposal. The first three deal with the city itself. Its physical structure, 
population groupings, and even its institutions are influenced by patterns of urban 
growth, work opportunities, and standards of living. This latter aspect, the desire for 
security in work, coupled with its counterpart, the effects of unemployment—poverty 
and relief—is given chief attention in the next chapter. The third is titled ““The Family 
and Its Home in the City.” Obviously, cities are transforming familial patterns, altering 
the function of the home, diminishing the size of the family, and changing the pattems— 
social and economic—of relationships between husband and wife, parents and children, 

All such factors have a bearing on the work of the church; to this subject the last 
three chapters are devoted. Cities influence churches, alter attitudes of urbanites 
toward religious institutions, and establish patterns of distribution of churches and 
memberships. Some denominations thrive in one area but languish in another, while 
the outward movement of populations inevitably plays havoc with church rolls. Natu. 
rally there are many types of churches in the city; these Kincheloe describes. He then 
proceeds to show how, by adapting their programs to the community, churches may 
assist urbanites in meeting life-problems. His final section on ‘“The Primary Work of 
Churches” deserves careful reading, for here he shows how the church can be a vital 
factor in the building of a new, integrating, and sorely needed community life. An 
excellent book, based on scientific research but written so that the intelligent layman or 
pastor can understand and benefit by it—Murray H. LEIFFER. 


Link, Henry C. The Rediscovery of Man. New Vork: Macmillan, 1938. ix+257 
pages. $1.75. 

The author of The Return to Religion here deals with the factors involved in the 
development of a “healthy” personality. We gather from the book that the healthy 
mind is extravert, activistic, and philistine—in a word, the “go-getter.” Since the clue 
to personal development is found in “habits which turn a person’s energies outward into 
activities which interest and serve other people, . . . . the tragedy of our present civiliza- 
tion lies in its failure to codify even the elementary habits of personality.” These, Dr. 
Link feels, are social games and team play, participation in group activities in clubs or 
dramatics, and gainful economic activity giving the individual independence; all of 
which lead to habits of “self-determination, social initiative and adjustment to the 
opposite sex.”” Another basic requirement of psychic health is to balance intellectual 
activity with social and physical activity. Sportsmanship thus becomes the cardinal 
virtue. The Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount are added in the last 
chapter. 

Certain pet aversions of the author become apparent throughout the volume which 
frequently passes beyond the boundaries of psychology into politics, educational ad- 
ministration, economics, the sociology of marriage, and religion. These aversions are 
the New Deal in general—its “planned economy” in particular—progressive education, 
abandonment of the gold standard, psychiatry, liberal Supreme Court interpretations 
of the Constitution, endocrinology, social-security legislation, and the liberal attitude 
toward life. On the other hand, he heartily indorses C.C.C. camps—which are pre- 
sumably a part of the social-security program; quotes Justice Brandeis on democracy 
with approval; condemns communism because its theory is held more important than 
the Communists themselves (on the same page where the religious martyr is praised for 
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willingness to die for a faith); and denies constructive value to community forum dis- 


cussions. 
In a chapter on “Gold Standards of Personality” we are introduced to an attack on 
managed currency which explains that a departure from the gold standard means that 


what an insurance policy amounts to at maturity “depends on what goes on in the minds 
of the currency managers.” On page 198 we are told that “‘the substitution of a personal 


standard for an impersonal standard inevitably results in degradation” of money values 
and on page 199 that “the stability and value of any currency is no greater than the 
stability and character of the people behind that currency.” If the reader seems to note 
an inconsistency here, we can only say that consistency has not been listed by Dr. Link 
among the gold standards of personality. In fact, this chapter seems to tell us little 


about the objective standards which he declares are so badly needed. 
If one might venture four such standards which seem strangely lacking in this 


volume, they are regard for literal truth, consistency, direct dealing with the assump- 

tions underlying one’s biases, and discrimination in appraisal of other points of view. 

But, having said this, it becomes necessary to add that here the reader will find good 

elementary discussions of objective psychological testing, and a healthy reaction against 

“egocentric morbidity” whether in progressive-educational “expression” or in marriage. 
The man the author has really rediscovered, however, is the pre-war American 

businessman.—E. E. AUBREY. 

Major, H. D. A., MANSON, T. W., and Wricut, C. J. The Mission and Message of 
Jesus: An Exposttion of the Gospels in the Light of Modern Research. New York: 
Dutton, 1938. 966 pages. $5.00. 

The title of this book is misleading; the subtitle is accurate as to the area covered 
but unjustified in its application of the adjective ‘‘modern” to the work of Major and 
Wright. Major writes the commentary on Mark and the non-teaching sections of 
Matthew and Luke; Manson on the teachings; Wright on John. Manson’s work, un- 
fortunately broken up by the commentary pattern, is aware of contemporary study and 
often stimulating; the work of the other two authors presents the positions of one or 
two generations ago. Since Manson has published a (cheaper) volume on the teaching 
of Jesus, the purchase of this work cannot be recommended.—ERNEST CADMAN COL- 
WELL. 

PAaPESSO, VALENTINE. Chandogya-U panisad (“Testi e documenti per la storia delle 
religioni,” Vol. VII.) Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 1937. vii+235 pages. L. 15. 
This volume is the fourth written by the author for the series “Testi e documenti per 

la storia delle religioni.” The first two volumes gave translations of selected hymns of 

the Rig-Veda and the third contained a selection from the Atharva-Veda. The fourth is 

a translation of one of the most important Upanisads. It is provided with an excellent 

introduction dealing with the field of Upanisadic philosophy. The translation is clear 

and reliable and the whole work is a distinctly useful and commendable contribution.— 

G. BoBRINSKOY. 


Paton, WiLt1AM. World Community. New York: Macmillan, 1939. 192 pages. $1.50. 


Ina world where barriers between peoples are arising constantly, Dr. Paton points to 
the existence of the universal church as the strongest rampart of world-community in 


the face of the modern deification of race, class, and condition.—A. G. BAKER. 
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Petre, M. D. Von Hiigel and Tyrrell. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1938. 203 pages, 
$1.85. 

By an extensive use of the correspondence of von Hiigel and Tyrrell the author 
exhibits the warm friendship that existed between the profound and diplomatic baron 
and the sensitive and zealous priest. There was not only friendship here, there was also, 
in most matters, close agreement. The historic value of the book lies in its complete 
establishment of this fact against those who have represented von Hiigel as safely con. 
servative and “vainly endeavoring to keep his friend on the right path.” Both were 
alike “modernists” by conviction. Yet the ecclesiastical attitudes of the two men were 
markedly different. Von Hiigel wrote in 1906 that he was giving his effort “toward heal- 
ing wounds and getting myself tolerated by those who are my brethren.” He once told 
our author personally that ‘‘no book was worthy of such a sacrifice as that of the sacra- 
ments of the church.” Characteristic of Tyrrell, on the other hand, are such words as 
these from a letter of 1907: “I fail to see when Our Lord quailed even before excom- 
munication.”—J. T. McNEILL. 


PFANNMULLER, Gustav. Jesus im Urteil der Jahrhunderte. Berlin: Tépelmann, 1939. 

574 pages. Rm. 6.80. 

The first edition of this book appeared thirty-one years ago. It was at that time 
a valuable survey of the opinions about Jesus that had gained currency among theo- 
logians, philosophers, literary writers, and artists down through the centuries. Thirty 
years have added somewhat to the sum total of these opinions, which are now pre- 
sented more fully than before. One notes the addition of an entirely new chapter on 
the modern descriptions of Jesus, which includes the Buddhistic, the pathological, and 
the mythical pictures of Christ as well as those books that portray the “German” 
Christ. Also the chapter on Jesus and the social movement has been largely re-written. 
The sections on Jesus and philosophy and Jesus and literature have been enlarged, and 
there is an entirely new chapter on Jesus and Catholicism. Even the earlier parts of the 
book have been considerably altered or supplemented. The total result is an encyclo- 
pedic collection of information that will prove invaluable for anyone who is interested 
in tracing in detail the development of thinking about Jesus in all its varieties and 
even in its vagaries. As illustrating Jesus in art, there are twenty excellent, black-and- 
white reproductions of the most notable portraits of Christ. One serious limitation of 
the work, from the point of view of the English reader, is its almost exclusive concern 
with German works. French, English, and American authors are scarcely mentioned, 
except when their books are available in German translations, and even then they are 
barely cited. But as a survey of opinions about Jesus down to the close of medieval 
times, and among German writers of the last century, the volume is of first-rate im- 
portance. Although it embodies a great mass of information, it is written in a clear, 
flowing style that makes reading easy.—S. J. CASE. 


PowickE, F. M. History, Freedom, and Religion. (Riddell Memorial Lectures, 10 ser., 
delivered before the University of Durham at King’s College, November, 1937). 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 62 pages. $0.85. 

In these three lectures, delivered under the Riddell Foundation in the University 
of Durham, a front-rank historian presents discussions of three great themes. These 
are separately treated, but a certain continuity is maintained throughout. The lectures 
are casual in method but they represent the fruit of cogent thinking and contain many 
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quotable sentences; and the author’s views are the more attractive because he utters 
them undogmatically. A sense of the significance of that history whichis unrecorded and 
to man unknowable; a recognition of the quest of freedom as the key to history through 
all periods; and the thought of the mind of God as apprehending all that happens in 
the experience of all men at all times are some of the suggestions which Professor 
Powicke offers for the reader’s consideration.—J. T. McNEILL. 


Pratt, WALDO SELDEN. The Music of the French Psalter of 1562. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1939. x-+214 pages. $3.25. 

This book is of double interest. To the student of the history of the Reformation, 
particularly of its reform of worship, it affords a much-needed presentation in English 
of the formation and early spread of the metrical Psalter in the Reformed or Calvinistic 
wing of Protestantism. The musician will enjoy an authoritative rescript in modern 
notation of the 125 melodies, hitherto not easily accessible in their correct form, to 
which the first complete edition of 150 metrical psalms was set. These are all analyzed 
as to versification, meter, tonal character, and their diffusion in successive German, 
Dutch, English, and Scottish hymn- and psalmbooks traced. Professor Pratt is well 
qualified for the task, as demonstrated by his earlier articles and books dealing with 
Protestant hymnody. He has utilized extensively, but with great improvement in de- 
tail, older studies of such men as Douen and Zahn, which, in America, at least, are not 
readily available. 

Those who are acquainted with tunes which derive from the French Psalter, such 
as “Old Hundredth,” will be impressed with how dissimilar as well as inferior their 
modern exemplars are to the originals in richness of meter. Of the 125 tunes of the 
1562 Psalter, 110 had different meters, and “the prevailing aim seems to have been to 
make each Psalm individual in text and tune.” Forty-two of these tunes came into 
English use but, with one exception, considerably altered, by adjusting them for the 
most part to common meter. The length of the melodies, the absence of barred nota- 
tion, and the lack of harmonization or accompaniment place the original melodies in 
closer relation to medieval plain song than their descendents in modern hymnbooks 
would lead one to imagine. Is it too much to hope that those responsible for music in 
modern Protestant churches will study and utilize these old melodies with the same 
interest that they are showing today in plain song or the German chorale?—MasseEy H. 
SHEPHERD, JR. 

Roserts, Harry, and Jackson, M. N. The Troubled Mind. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1939. 284 pages. $2.00. 

It is very obvious that this book was written by British authors for British readers. 
The effort of the authors has apparently been to present the psychology of growth 
changes and of abnormalities in a fashion which will be useful to the general reader. 
But it is apparent at once that the authors are not masters of their field. They think 
only in terms of psychoanalytic theory and are apparently ignorant of its historical 
setting as well as of the history of changes in psychoanalytic thinking itself. Amazing as 
it may seem, the psychology of adolescence is presented exclusively in terms of psycho- 
analytic theory. The vast amount of research in the field outside of psychoanalytic 
literature is ignored. Multiple personality is presented without mention of Morton, 
Prince, Janet, or Goddard, which still further indicates the limitation of knowledge 
with which the authors seem to have worked. All forms of religious worship as well 
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as artistic expression and appreciation are presented as forms of sublimated sexuality, 
There is much that is reliable in the book, but where it is good, it tends to be common- 
place, and where it diverts from the commonplace, there is a distressing lack of scholar- 
ship in the literature of both psychology and psychoanalysis—EpMuND S. CONKLIN 


Roserts, Ricwarp. The Contemporary Christ. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 148 
pages. $2.00. 

This, the second book in the “Great Issues of Life Series,” was originally planned asa 
volume on prayer and worship. The theme has been enlarged to take account of current 
interests in Protestantism in revelation, the divine initiative to which prayer is a re- 
sponse, and in community, the divine intention which it is the church’s business to 
actualize in human life. It is a welcome and forthright statement of the church’s 
liabilities and possibilities in the present world-situation by one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished preachers.—MassgEy H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


ROSENTHAL, G. D. Sins of the Saints. New York: Harper, 1938. 207 pages. $1.75. 


Christian people are likely to think of sin as murder, theft, and unchastity, to which 
they never descend. It is a wholesome thing to have their self-righteousness struck be- 
tween the eyes by such a book as this, which deals with the sins which church folk com- 
mit without overstepping the bounds of respectability or losing the approval of their 
friends. Self-satisfied, money-loving, censorious Christians will find little comfort but 
much heart-searching here. 

The book, written by the vicar of St. Agatha’s, Birmingham, England, is obviously 
a collection of sermons. Fourteen sins are considered—among them: ‘The Contro- 
versial Spirit,” ‘“Tittle-Tattle,” “Bad Temper,” “Anxiety,” ‘Moral Cowardice,” 
“Namby-Pambyism,” “ ‘Stunt’ Religion.” The author not only names and analyzes 
these sins of respectability but seeks to be positive and constructive in suggesting the 
ways in which they can be overcome. 

The book is written for the man in the pew, i.e., the Englishman in the pew. The 
method of treatment presupposes an interest in scripture and church-mindedness which 
a British congregation may possess but upon which an American preacher cannot 
count. While readers in this country will find this book both interesting and stimulat- 
ing, they will recognize that this is not the language or the method of the American 
pulpit and pew. 

The originality of the book lies in its basic idea rather than in its treatment of 
material. Yet the reader encounters an occasional vivid passage-—HAROLD LEONARD 
BowMAN. 


Ross, J. ELtiot. Ethics from the Stand point of Scholastic Philosophy. New York: Devin- 

Adair, 1938. 368 pages. $3.50. 

This is a revision of a textbook on ethics, by the same author, which appeared in 
1919 under the title, “Christian Ethics.” The present text begins with a concise state- 
ment of the problem of ethics from the point of view of scholasticism and then proceeds 
to apply this to individual and social ethics. It covers a great deal of material, and 
answers to very difficult questions are stated simply and with an air of finality in brief 
paragraphs. The weakness of scholasticism in the ethical field is clearly revealed in the 
author’s treatment of “natural law,” in which all the critical work of modern philosophy 
on this concept is ignored.—Howarp B. JEFFERSON. 
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SHOTWELL, JAMES T. The History of History, Vol. I. Rev. ed. of An Introduction 
to the History of History. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 407 pages. 
$3.75. 

In 1932 Professor Shotwell published as an introduction to the Columbia University 
“Records of Civilization” series his well-known An Introduction to the History of History. 
This book traced the story of historical inquiry and writing from the prehistoric period 
of myth and legend down to Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History. That this work had 
filled a need is evident from the fact that it received a third reprinting as late as 1936. 
Now Professor Shotwell issues a revised edition, labels it as Volume I, thereby implying 
a promise of an extension of his studies. This would be welcome, indeed, for his pres- 
entation of ancient historiography is of high caliber. 

The new edition is essentially the old. The postscript of the first edition, entitled 
“The Interpretation of History,” has been replaced and appears now as chapter ii. 
One new chapter has been added at the end, dealing with Augustine, Orosius, and 
Jerome. By thus rounding out the account of ancient historical writing, the author 
will have a more natural starting-point for the next volume. Here and there Professor 
J. W. Swain has contributed paragraphs on Josephus, Thucydides, Aristotle, Vergil, 
etc. The chapter on “Rhetoric and Scholarship”—between those on Thucydides and 
Polybius—has been considerably enlarged, and the discussion of Aristotle’s The Con- 
stitution of Athens has been brought from a footnote into the body of the text. A Select 
Bibliography has been gathered at the end of the volume to take the place of the 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter, as in the first edition. 

On the whole, there is little that needs to be added in the way of information to 
what the author wrote in 1922. However, chapter iv on “Books and Writing” would 
be improved if some recognition had been made of the most recent papyrus discoveries 
of Christian documents. We now know that Christians were using papyrus books, not 
in roll form but in codex form, as early as the second century. Without definitely saying 
so, Professor Shotwell’s discussion still implies the old view that the codex form did 
not come into use until the fourth century, and then exclusively with parchment 
leaves.—Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


SToHR, HERMANN. Die Fiirbitte fiir die Obrigkeit. Stettin, Germany: Okumenischer 

Verlag, 1937. 35 pages. Rm. 0.68. 

This is a unique compilation of contemporary source materials for the subject— 
intercession for states, governments, and rulers—-gathered from a wide field of liturgies, 
occasional prayers, and verse. All non-German materials appear in German; in many 
cases the translations are borrowed with acknowledgment. Dr. Fosdick’s “Prayer for 
Germany” (1917), A. J. Bucher’s rendering (1936) of Kipling’s “‘Recessional,”’ and a Ger- 
man “intercession for all governments” (Protestantenblatt, June 7, 1936) are impressive 
items. The book is a contribution to Christian internationalism.—J. T. McNEILL. 


Stuart, Grace. The Achievement of Personality. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 192 


pages. $1.75. 
This book was a recent selection of the Student Christian Movement Book Club in 
England, whose membership is over 16,000. While the author seems to depend too 


much upon psychoanalytic points of view, there is a wholesome and stimulating quality 


about the whole. The three fundamental needs for growing personality are suggested 
by three psychoanalysts: Freud—the hunger for love; Adler—the need for significance 
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in community; and Jung—the need for security for a power that can be trusted. There 
is an interesting approach to the problem of moral progress. Beginning with the as- 
sumption that pain is essential to stimulate growth from the immature to the mature 
level, the writer later claims that man is not happy in living at a low level but is con- 
tinually haunted by a sense of his high destiny. Sacrifice and choice are then the means 
by which he attains this “something greater.” In this emphasis, the chief value of the 
book lies. It differentiates organismic behavior from personality responses, for that 
which an animal might do “naturally” may be in man grotesquely “unnatural.” Per- 
sonality is achieved in the interrelationships of persons, and its highest form in relation 
to God who meets man’s “need for an object inexhaustible, good, and lovable.”~— 
E. J. CHAVE. 


TROWBRIDGE, Lyp1A Jones. Frances Willard of Evanston. Chicago and New York: 

Willett, Clark & Co., 1938. 209 pages. $2.00. 

The average person who knows anything about the great temperance crusade 
which culminated in the adoption of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
in 1919 will give a great share of the credit or the blame for that accomplishment to 
Frances E. Willard. But few know very much about this redheaded, vivacious leader 
who forged the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union into one of the most effective 
instruments for temperance propaganda ever devised. This biography, written by a 
devoted admirer who knew Frances Willard as no other person now living, is a lively, 
moving story as well as a very human one. Those who think of Frances Willard as a 
narrow-minded fanatic will be agreeably surprised to find her a gracious, intelligent, 
and broadminded woman. Those temperance people who have become disheartened 
as a result of the happenings of the last ten years will find new courage in reading the 
story of the ups and downs of the movement during its most critical period. —WILLIAM 
W. SWEET. 


TuckKER, HENRY St. GeorGE. The History of the Episcopal Church in Japan. New 
York: Scribner’s, 1938. 228 pages. $2.00. 


This volume is an elaboration of the Hale Lectures given at Seabury Western 
Seminary, Chicago, in 1937. It has the limitations in size and the values of directness 
and perspicacity belonging to good teaching. The brief outline of Japanese history, the 
story of early Roman Catholic efforts, and the account of attempted exclusion and 
isolation of the Japanese nation give an extremely valuable background for the history 
of the Episcopal church, or indeed, for any of the modern missionary efforts. One can 
easily understand why “during the first twelve years there were only ten baptisms,” and 
why, even yet, although Christianity has great influence, it has relatively small num- 
bers. 

The work of the three Anglican societies—the American Protestant Episcopal, the 
Church Missionary Society, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel—and their 
ultimate fusion into the “Holy Catholic Church of Japan,” with bishops both foreign 
and Japanese, and with the numerous agencies and activities for expressing and carry- 
ing forward the Christian religion are vividly described. The author frankly confesses 
the changing attitudes of missionaries with reference to indigenous religions and institu- 
tions. He is singularly free from mere propagandism, which tells only of victories and 
records no defeats or difficulties. Realism with reference both to achievement and out- 
look are in evidence, and it gives confidence in the author’s opinions and suggestions as 
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expressed in the closing chapters on “Evangelizing the Nation” and “Cooperation with 
the Home Church.” 

Desiderata: At least one good map; a clear statistical table; a more detailed account 
of the attainment of unity among the three societies; a clear statement of the attitudes of 
both “foreign” and Japanese churchmen toward the National Christian Council and the 
larger movements for a united Christianity in Japan. 

This volume is a good example of what needs to be done by each denomination of 
importance in every foreign mission. Combined results would give materials for that 
history of ecumenical Christianity, which must one day be written—W. D. SCHERMER- 
HORN. 


VIRESWARANANDA, Swami. Brahma-Sutras. Calcutta, India: Advaita Ashrama, 1937. 

Ixiii+512 pages. Rs. 3. 

For some time the Ramakrishna Order (perhaps better known as the Vedanta 
Society to the larger public in this country) has been bringing out important Sanskrit 
works with text, word for word rendering, literary translation, and notes based on 
authoritative commentaries. The purpose of this series is to make these works accessible 
to those whose knowledge of Sanskrit is limited. Swami Vireswarananda, in the present 
volume, provides such an edition of the Brahma-Sutras—the text which is the founda- 
tion on which all classical systems of the Vedanta are built. Naturally, the author’s 
interpretation of the Sutras is that of Sankara. To all those who are interested in the 
Vedanta this book can be heartily recommended. It gives an excellent exposition of the 
classical doctrines of Indian Monism. 

There are, however, a few points in the author’s otherwise very useful Introduction 
with which it is difficult to agree. So (pp. ix—xi) the author endeavors to prove that the 
Brahma-Sutras, as well as the Gita, are pre-Buddhistic. Questions of chronology are 
notoriously hard to decide in ancient Indian literature, but all available evidence indi- 
cates that the Brahma-Sutras and the Gita are post-Buddhistic. Those who are inter- 
ested in this question can find a convenient summary in Kieth’s History of Sanskrit 
Literature, pages 471-72.—G. BoBRINSKOY. 
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